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Dude 

by  Larisa  Schumann 


Your  agile  hands 

smooth 

and 

caress 

the  fiberglass  hide  of  your  trusty  steed. 

Long  and  lean  you 

strut 

and 

saunter 

king  of  watery  mountains. 

You  drift  towards  the  Sunset 

looking 

and 

dreaming 

of  endless  summers. 

And  when  you  spoke  of 

floating 

and 

catching  air 

I  saw  a  cowboy  astride  his  horse 

herding  cows  to  the  Pipeline. 
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Staying  Home 

by  McKay  Creviston 

Bad  things  can  happen  to  good  people  and  good  people  can  do  bad  things. 

The  old  man  was  surprisingly  calm  as  he  gently  rocked  in  the  swinging  bench 
on  his  front  porch.  He  was  at  peace  with  the  idea  that  he  would  die  very  soon.  His 
left  hand  rested  on  the  edge  of  a  weather  beaten  bench.  Curls  of  white  paint 
chipped  off  where  his  arm  lay,  sticking  to  the  fuzzy  sleeve  of  his  red  cardigan. 
Caroline  had  knitted  that  cardigan  for  him  last  Christmas.  She  would  be  ashamed 
if  she  could  see  the  condition  their  house  was  in  now.  Why  just  look  at  the  front 
of  the  house — weeds  choking  the  flower  beds,  green  creepers  of  ivy  invading  the 
front  steps.  Unread  newspapers  congregated  in  a  pile  next  to  the  swinging  bench. 
Luckily,  one  of  the  neighbors  had  taken  it  upon  herself  to  mow  the  lawn  for  him. 
Yes,  Caroline  would  roll  in  her  grave  if  she  could  see  what  their  home  looked  like 
now. 

He  had  snow-white  hair  and  a  face  stained  by  the  deep  wrinkles  of  time.  His 
marble-blue  eyes  revealed  that  he  had  seen  much.  He  and  Caroline  had  lived  at 
1217  Garden  Drive  for  forty-seven  years.  They  had  even  raised  a  son  there.  The 
old  man  reflected  on  cool  summer  nights  with  his  wife  sitting  next  to  him  on  the 
bench,  her  warm  hand  in  his.  They  would  rock  forward  and  back,  forward  and 
back  until  sunset,  stopping  only  to  swat  mosquitoes  now  and  then.  He  could  see 
her  elegant  blue  eyes  now.  They  had  always  contained  a  sparkle  only  he  ever 
seemed  to  notice.  She  often  gave  him  a  reassuring  glance,  as  if  to  assure  him  she 
was  real  and  not  a  dream. 

The  man's  son  had  almost  erased  all  evidence  of  his  mother's  existence  from 
the  house,  the  idea  being  it  would  help  him  not  to  think  of  her  so  much.  But  a  few 
pieces  of  her  life  could  still  be  found— a  decorative  hot  pad  hanging  on  the  refrig- 
erator door  handle,  her  reclining  chair  in  the  front  room,  a  hand  made  quilt  on  his 
bed.  He  could  still  smell  her  shower  powder  in  the  bathroom. 

His  son  had  never  wanted  him  to  stay  living  in  the  house  alone  in  the  first 
place.  He  insisted  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  sell  the  house  and  move  on  to 
a  life  where  he  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  cooking  his  own  meals,  doing  the 
laundry,  and  housekeeping  in  general.  The  boy  simply  didn't  understand.  Leaving 
the  house  was  not  an  option.  Leaving  the  house  would  be  leaving  Caroline. 

There  was  no  reason  to  go  on  if  he  couldn't  stay  living  where  he  was.  The 
house  remained  the  only  connection  he  still  had  to  his  wife.  Without  this  link  to 
Caroline,  life  would  be  pointless.  But  when  he  had  fallen  down  the  stairs  last  sum- 
mer, his  son's  admonitions  to  sell  the  house  became  demands. 

A  few  days  ago,  his  son  had  brought  over  a  social  worker  to  inspect  the  home. 
The  old  man  had  tried  to  prepare  for  the  visit,  but  when  they  arrived,  there  was 
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still  food  caked  to  the  floor.  A  frying  pan  laid  in  a  sink  of  cold,  greasy  water.  The 
social  worker  pulled  back  badly  mildewed  shower  curtains  to  reveal  an  ugly,  filmy 
ring  circling  the  tub.  The  old  man  turned  his  face  as  his  son  helped  carry  out  bags 
of  garbage  that  his  failing  body  had  not  permitted  him  to  remove.  He  slowly 
blinked  his  eyes  in  realization  of  just  how  helpless  he  really  was. 

He  sat  in  Caroline's  chair,  the  social  worker  seated  on  the  davenport  across 
from  him.  His  son  remained  standing  as  the  woman  delivered  her  verdict.  She 
would  grant  his  son  legal  custody  of  his  father,  if  he  would  promise  to  get  the 
elderly  man  into  a  retirement  home  as  soon  as  possible.  She  could  even  make 
the  arrangements.  It  would  be  out  of  state,  but  she  could  have  him  in  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  He  would  get  the  care  he  needed  and  lots  of  rest. 

The  son  didn't  speak  as  he  packed  his  father's  bags.  He  always  was  too  stub- 
born for  his  own  good!  The  old  man  sat  on  his  unmade  bed,  his  back  turned  in 
defiance  to  the  son  who  "knew  best"  for  him. 

Later,  the  old  man  sat  in  the  swing  on  the  front  porch.  His  son  was  out  getting 
a  pizza.  The  old  man's  eyes  followed  a  beetle  scuttling  past  his  shoe.  He  changed 
position  moving  his  right  leg  over  his  left.  Then  he  leaned  into  the  shadows  of  his 
porch.  He  knew  he  wouldn't  let  his  son  take  him  to  some  "home"  to  die  between 
bed  sheets  that  were  not  his  own.  He  had  lived  over  forty-seven  years  at  1217 
Garden  Drive  and  he  would  die  there.  He  would  not  be  taken  away.  He  would  stay 
with  Caroline. 

His  left  hand  clasped  an  oddly  heavy  device  in  his  cardigan  pocket.  He  had 
retrieved  it  from  a  locked  cabinet  in  the  closet  after  his  son  had  left  for  pizza.  He 
began  to  rock  forward  and  back,  forward  and  back  when  he  heard  his  son's  car 
pulling  into  the  driveway.  The  old  man  put  both  feet  on  the  floor  and  removed  the 
device  from  his  pocket.  He  held  it  with  both  hands,  checking  to  see  he  had  loaded 
it  properly.  The  car  came  to  a  stop  and  the  old  man  could  see  his  son  balancing 
a  pizza  in  one  hand  as  the  driver  side  door  began  to  swing  open.  The  old  man 
opened  his  mouth  and  placed  it  around  the  barrel.  It  was  warm  from  his  pocket. 
With  a  slight  metallic  taste  on  his  tongue,  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
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Your  Love 

by  Marlene  Burnett 


A  bucket  of  paint 
Fell  on  my  head 
Quite  unexpected 
Covered  me 
From  top  to  toe 
From  dull  to  bright 
I  welcome  it. 
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Swinging  High 

by  Jesse  Miller 
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The  Escape 

by  Mark  Deschamps 


Darkness  dawns 

On  the  twilight  plains 

Of  orange  tinged  fields  and  hills 

As  Evil's  morning  draws  across  the  sky, 

pushing 
The  day  beyond  the  western  horizon, 

pulling 
Nighttime  from  the  east. 

The  carriage  races 

Across  the  well  worn  path 

Drawn  by  breathless  brown  and  silver 

Steeds  and  the  driver's  whip  cracks 

In  rhythm  to 

The  earthquake  thundering  of  the  mad 

Horses  hooves. 

And  as  the  final  sliver 

of  golden  light  fades 

to  incandescent  purple  dusk, 

The  air  is  rent  with  the  bat-like  wings 

And  soulless  eyes  which  pierce  the  black 

and  long  to 

Deliver 

Life  to  Death's 

door. 
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Michael 

by  Sean  Ransom 


On  Thanksgiving,  Michael's  mother  threw  the  turkey  across  the  room  because 
she  had  burned  the  candied  yams.  She  yelled  that  the  whole  thing  wasn't  worth 
it,  and  swung  the  platter  with  both  hands,  heaving  the  bird.  It  landed,  legs  spread, 
stuffing  flying  from  the  hole  of  its  body,  and  bounced  on  the  carpet,  stopping 
against  the  wall.   Michael  and  his  four  brothers  and  sisters  were  quiet. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Michael's  father  clenched  his  face  in  the  back  bedroom 
when  an  overworked  Santa  Claus  came  delivering  the  old,  used  toys  that  had 
been  outgrown  and  donated  that  year  by  church  women  —  a  pair  of  sweat  stained 
boxing  gloves  with  the  laces  missing,  a  plastic  boat,  its  colors  faded  to  pastels,  a 
toy  frog  which  could  jump,  but  served  no  useful  purpose.  Later,  at  school,  each 
student  would  stand  in  front  of  the  class  and  tell  what  they  had  received.  He  lied 
on  his  turn,  murmuring  that  he  got  a  black  and  white  T.V.,  and  sat  down  without 
looking  in  anyone's  eyes. 

He  was  in  fifth  grade  the  first  time  he  tried  to  run  away  from  home.  His  eight- 
year-old  sister,  Stephanie,  had  gotten  into  his  room  and  accidentally  broke  the 
plastic  Camaro  that  he'd  saved  money  for  that  summer  and  snapped  together 
from  a  model  kit.  He  yanked  her  hair,  hard,  and  she  ran  crying  to  their  mother, 
tears  flying. 

His  mother  shouted  for  him,  but  he  stayed  in  his  room.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
bed  when  she  came  in  and  screamed  that  he'd  better  keep  his  hands  off  his  sis- 
ter, that  he  wasn't  welcome  at  dinner  that  night,  and  that  he  was  forbidden  to 
leave  his  room  until  the  morning.  He  never  said  a  word,  and  when  she  left,  he 
carefully  took  the  screen  off  the  window  from  the  inside  and  climbed  out. 

With  the  early  evening,  the  day  was  beginning  to  cool.  Michael  walked  down 
the  residential  street  where  his  family  lived  towards,  Barrymore  Avenue,  which 
was  always  full  of  traffic.  He  imagined  that  he  would  hitch  a  ride  with  someone 
who  could  take  him  somewhere,  anywhere. 

He  walked  through  the  calming  shadows  of  the  neighborhood  oak  trees  and 
passed  his  elementary  school.  The  school,  which  was  modern,  and  the  school 
grounds,  which  were  up-kept  and  green,  always  felt  fresh  and  welcoming,  so 
Michael  stopped.  He  sat  in  a  swing,  rocking  gently,  and  brooded.  Across  the 
playground,  a  man  hit  pop-flies  to  three  boys  at  the  baseball  diamond.  They 
laughed.  Michael  sat,  his  face  dark  and  tried  to  picture  where  he"d  sleep  thai 
night.  The  freedom  of  running  away  spread  like  a  dark  pool  in  his  mind,  deep  and 
chilling  and  endless. 

He  wrapped  his  arms  around  himself  and  rocked,  watching  the  baseball  prac- 
tice.   Soon,  one  of  the  boys  moved  to  second  base  and  the  man  started  hitting 
grounders.   Another  boy  moved  to  first,  taking  throws  from  the  fielder.    The 
went  to  third.  "Good  one!"  yelled  the  man  occasionally. 

An  elderly  man  in  a  sweater  and  a  felt  hat  walked  past  the  school.  He  stopped 
for  an  instant  as  if  considering  something,  then  started  across  the  gras 
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Michael's  direction.  He  smiled,  his  pale  face  wrinkling  endearingly.  Michael 
looked  at  him.  The  man's  coat,  hat  and  easy-going  expression  reminded  him 
vaguely  of  Kermit  the  Frog. 

"You  look  like  you  haven't  had  a  very  good  day,"  said  the  man,  smiling.  His 
voice  was  warm. 

"My  sister  broke  my  model  car,"  Michael  said,  and  turned  back  to  the  baseball 
practice. 

"Oh.  Is  that  all  it  is?"  The  man's  eyebrows  arched  in  a  disarming  look  of  dis- 
belief. "It  looks  worse  than  that,  anyway." 

"My  mom  yelled  at  me." 

"I  see."  The  man  gestured  at  an  empty  swing  next  to  Michael.  "May  I  sit 
down?" 

Michael  paused  for  a  moment,  slightly  flattered.  Few  adults  asked  his  per- 
mission for  anything.  He  nodded,  and  the  man  sat  in  the  swing  next  to  the  child, 
holding  his  cane  across  his  lap. 

"My  name's  Charlie,"  said  the  man,  holding  his  hand  out  to  Michael.  "Like 
Charlie  Brown.  And  who  would  you  be?" 

"Michael."  The  third  grade  lesson  about  talking  to  strangers  entered  Michael's 
mind  suddenly.  He  glanced  at  Charlie's  hand  and  quickly  shook  it,  turning  back  to 
the  baseball  players.  The  kid  on  first  base  missed  a  throw. 

"Does  your  mom  yell  at  you  a  lot,  Michael?" 

Michael  hesitated,  turning  to  Charlie.  Charlie  looked  into  Michael's  eyes  the 
way  his  grandmother  had  before  she  died,  brow  wrinkled  with  concern,  eyes 
warm.  The  lesson  was  forgotten  again.  Michael  nodded. 

"Is  it  hard  sometimes?"  Charlie  asked. 

Michael  looked  down  at  his  feet  and  the  hard-packed  dirt  below  him.  "I  don't 
know." 

"I  know  it  is,"  said  Charlie.  He  took  a  deep  breath  and  let  it  out  slowly.  "It'll  get 
better,  someday,"  he  said. 

Michael  didn't  know  if  he  believed  that.  He  knew,  though,  that  the  kids  in  high 
school  could  drive  and  had  freedom  to  go  where  they  wanted.  They  could  leave 
if  they  wanted  to.   He  didn't  say  anything. 

"Michael,"  Charlie  said.  "Do  you  know  where  you're  going  to  be  after  this  life?" 

The  words  themselves  seemed  threatening,  but  Charlie  said  them  evenly  and 
softly.  Years  later,  when  Michael  was  older,  he  would  use  that  same  tone  as  he 
worked  late  nights  on  the  phones  at  the  suicide  crisis  center,  quietly  telling  callers 
to  put  down  their  guns. 

"No."  The  kids  on  the  baseball  diamond  began  practicing  double-plays. 

"How  old  are  you,  Michael?" 

"Nine." 

Charlie's  eyes  twinkled.  "I'm  seven  times  that,  you  know,"  he  said.  His  voice 
was  cheerful. 

"I  didn't  know,"  said  Michael,  forehead  wrinkling  as  he  tried  to  remember  his 
multiplication  tables.  "You're  62?" 

"63.   I'll  bet  that's  as  old  as  your  grandparents."  Michael  shrugged. 
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"In  63  years,  you  get  to  see  a  lot  of  things,"  Charlie  said.  "Have  you  ever  heard 
of  the  Korean  War?" 

"My  mom  watches  M*A*S*H,"  said  Michael. 

"Do  you  remember  the  chaplain,  Father  Mulcahey?"  asked  Charlie. 

Michael  nodded. 

"Well,  I  was  in  Korea,  like  him.  Except  that  I'm  not  Catholic,"  said  Charlie.  "I 
stayed  with  the  soldiers  when  they  were  hurt.  I  tried  to  help  them  until  the  heli- 
copters came  to  take  them  away." 

War  fascinated  Michael.  "Did  anybody  die?"  he  asked. 

"A  lot  of  them  thought  that  they  were  going  to,"  Charlie  said.  "I  would  stay  with 
them  and  hold  their  hands.  They  would  tell  me  that  they  wanted  to  live  and  ask 
me  to  pray  for  them.  Some  wanted  to  see  their  families  again.  Some  would  tell 
me  about  their  lives,  begging  for  another  chance  as  if  I  could  give  them  one,  say- 
ing that  they'd  do  things  differently  if  only  they  could  live. 

"Usually,  they  weren't  as  bad  off  as  they  thought.  Some  would  be  sent  back 
after  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  I  would  see  them  joking  with  the  other  soldiers 
about  how  scared  they  were.  I  would  see  them  get  drunk  and  know  that  they'd 
forgotten  the  promises  they  made  when  they  thought  they  were  dying." 

Charlie  paused  for  a  moment,  his  face  serious  now.  The  baseball  players  took 
off  their  leather  gloves  and  walked  off  together,  smiling.  The  man  who  had  been 
the  hitter  put  his  arm  around  one  of  the  kids'  shoulders. 

"Yes,  I  saw  some  die,"  Charlie  continued.  "I  wonder  if  any  of  them  would  have 
changed.  I  like  to  think  that  some  would  have,  but  I  never  saw  one  come  back 
different.  Maybe  some  who  were  too  hurt  to  come  back  made  changes.  I  don't 
know.   I  never  saw  any  that  lasted." 

Charlie  looked  out  over  the  cut  grass  and  the  trees  behind  the  playground 
fence.  Neither  one  said  anything.  Michael  had  checked  out  a  picture  book  of 
World  War  II  from  the  library  a  few  months  before.  The  cover  was  black  and  the 
pictures,  black  and  white,  painted  everything  in  shades  of  dirty  grey.  He'd  looked 
at  the  soldiers'  faces  blackened  with  the  smoke  and  grime  of  war  and  wondered 
about  their  lives.  He'd  always  pictured  them  returning  home,  like  the  pictures  in 
the  end,  dressed  in  clean  uniforms  and  kissing  their  girlfriends  on  the  mouth.  But 
he  also  remembered  the  pictures  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  D-Day  and  the  American 
cemeteries  with  their  rows  and  rows  of  white  crosses  and  six-pointed  stars.  He 
knew  that  some  never  came  back.  At  nine  years  old,  Michael  had  already  decid- 
ed that  he  didn't  want  to  be  in  a  war. 

"I  read  about  World  War  II,"  Michael  said.  "It  looked  pretty  bad." 

"That  doesn't  even  begin  to  describe  a  war,"  Charlie  said.  "I  saw  a  lot  of 
friends  go.  That  was  worse  than  bad." 

"Your  friends  died,  too?" 

"Yes."  Charlie  took  off  his  hat  and  held  it  in  his  lap.  He  was  rocking  a  little  back 
and  forth  on  the  swing.   His  eyes  were  distant  now.   "There  was  one  kid,  a  t 
kid,  Jesse,  who  was  different.     He  laughed  a  lot,  but  he  always  came  to  the 
Sunday  sermons  I  preached.    I  could  tell  that  he  took  life  seriously    His  unit  was 
marching  a  few  yards  ahead  of  us  when  the  guy  in  front  of  him  stepped  on  I 
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mine.  I  saw  Jesse  catch  a  piece  of  metal  in  his  chest  and  blood  went  everywhere 
— covering  his  clothes,  the  road.  The  medic  tried  to  stop  the  bleeding,  but  it 
looked  bad,  so  he  called  me  over  to  help." 

Charlie  looked  over  at  Michael.  "The  kid  could  hardly  talk,"  Charlie  said,  "Blood 
was  getting  into  his  lungs.  I  told  him  to  be  quiet,  but  he  said  he  had  to  tell  me 
something,  so  I  leaned  my  ear  over  real  close  to  his  lips.  I've  made  the  right 
choices,  Reverend,'  he  said.  'I  know  where  I'm  going.' And  then  he  just  closed  his 
eyes  and  stopped  breathing." 

"Later  I  found  out  that  the  kid  had  grown  up  in  the  Milwaukee  slums.  His  bud- 
dies told  me  that  his  mom  scarred  him  as  a  kid  by  burning  him  with  lit  cigarettes; 
he  had  marks  up  the  length  of  his  arms.  But  I  also  learned  that  he'd  memorized 
the  entire  Gospel  of  John,  verse  for  verse.  In  his  helmet  band,  he  had  an  index 
card  with  a  verse  from  one  of  the  Epistles  typed  on  it:  'Beloved,  now  are  we  the 
sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be:  but  we  know  that,  when 
he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'" 

Charlie  reached  for  his  back  pocket  and  brought  out  a  thick  brown  leather  wal- 
let. He  opened  it  and  took  out  a  small  card,  handing  it  to  Michael.  On  it  was  writ- 
ten the  text  of  1  John  2:2;  the  verse  Charlie  had  quoted.  "My  friend  Jesse  made 
the  right  choices  from  the  time  he  was  a  child  until  the  day  he  died,  even  though 
his  life  took  him  through  the  shadow  of  death,"  said  Charlie.  "You  probably  know 
a  little  of  that  yourself." 

Charlie  stood  up  from  the  swing,  put  on  his  hat,  and  extended  his  hand  to 
Michael  with  a  faint  smile.  "I  hope  you  feel  better,"  said  Charlie. 

Michael  shook  Charlie's  hand,  and  Charlie  turned  and  walked  away,  limping 
slightly.  Michael  watched  him  pass  the  side  of  the  school  building  towards  some 
apartments  on  the  other  side  of  the  school  grounds.  He  got  down  off  the  swing, 
put  the  old  man's  card  in  his  pocket  and  started  home,  acknowledging  to  himself, 
finally,  that  he  really  didn't  have  anywhere  else  to  go. 

The  evening  was  beginning  to  settle  in,  turning  the  sky  orange  to  the  west  and 
deepening  the  trees'  shadows  on  the  sidewalk.  Michael  crossed  the  unkempt 
lawn  to  the  front  door  of  his  house  and  walked  in.  No  one  saw  him  enter,  but  he 
could  hear  his  younger  brother  and  sister  yelling  down  the  hall.  From  a  different 
room,  his  mother's  voice  yelled  at  them  to  shut-up.  Michael  went  to  his  bedroom, 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  He  took  the  old  man's  card  out  of  his  pocket  and 
noticed  that  it  was  already  bent  on  one  side.  He  smoothed  it  carefully  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  put  it  on  his  dresser.  Through  the  door,  he  could  hear  someone,  prob- 
ably his  sister,  begin  to  cry.  Michael  lay  down  on  the  bed,  pulled  the  blankets 
around  his  head  and  went  to  sleep. 
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Mom's  Dumb  Idea 

by  Laurie  Easton 


Years  ago  we  sat,  Indian  Style 
Spouting  wishes,  dreams  and  desires. 
With  clumsy  fingers  we  recorded: 

Teach  children  in  a  Native  Alaskan  Village, 
Swim  underwater  with  dolphins  and  turtles, 
Visit  Monticello,  to  learn  about  architecture, 
Jump  out  of  a  flying  airplane  over  the  Red  Sea. 

The  first  page  full,  I  started  on  a  second. 
Run  with  the  whales  in  the  Maui  Marathon, 
Eat  every  flavor  of  ice  cream  ever  invented, 
Kiss  at  least  100  boys,  pecks  don't  count. 

Bungee  jump  off  of  Dead  Man's  Bridge, 

Play  with  Kangaroos  in  Australia, 

Live  in  a  castle  on  the  cliffs  of  England, 

Go  tubing  down  Mt.  Hood  each  year  at  Christmas. 

Drag  main  street  in  a  Rolls  Royce  convertible  and  mink  stoa 
Shoot  a  game  of  pool  with  rednecks  in  tight  Wranglers. 
Play  charades  in  front  of  my  future  fireplace, 
Pick  more  Daisies. 

The  crude,  childish  list  hangs  on  my  wall. 

my  grown-up  hands  check  off  the  dreams,  one  by  one. 


CTR 

By  Ray  South  wick 

When  I  was  18  I  felt  I  had  the  church  all  figured  out.  It  wasn't  too  hard  really. 
And,  if  someone  had  asked  me,  David  Swarthowe,  what  Article  of  Faith  was  miss- 
ing, I  would  have  quickly  replied  in  all  honesty  with  this  statement:  "I'll  take  the 
fifth — the  unknown  and  unspoken  article.  It  is:  'We  believe  in  perfection  through 
prolific  use  of  programs,  policies,  and  procedures.  We  believe  in  the  institution 
known  as  meetings — meetings  as  numerous  as  the  stars  in  the  heavens  or  the 
sands  of  the  sea.  We  believe  in  being  good.  Good  like  the  kids  in  the  lesson  man- 
uals (because  you  are  blessed  to  be  better  than  everyone  else  if  you  are  good). 
And,  if  all  else  fails,  we  believe  in  appearance.  The  two-car  family,  flower  print 
dresses,  young  men  who  are  Eagle  Scouts  and  daughters  who  marry  well  at  BYU. 
But  most  importantly,  we  believe  in  missionaries.  White  shirts,  black  name  tags, 
short  hair  you  know,  the  guys  who  come  home  and  say  'It  was  the  best  two  years 
of  my  life.'" 

Thus,  when  I  reached  nineteen  years  of  age,  going  on  a  mission  wasn't  a 
choice,  it  was  a  destiny.  It  was  as  sure  as  death  and  taxes.  Like  the  fuel  tunneled 
into  my  car,  I  was  pumped  from  my  childhood  straight  into  the  engine  of  the 
church — missionary  work.  There  was  no  alternative.  You  were  either  a  mission- 
ary or  nothing  at  all.  Unfortunately,  I  ended  up  just  being  along  for  the  ride.  Too 
bad  I  wouldn't  have  minded  driving,  being  licensed  by  a  testimony  and  all,  but  that 
just  didn't  seem  to  be  a  necessity.  I  was  just  a  passenger. 

"Come  on,  open  up!  I  know  you're  in  there!"  yelled  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  or  A. P.  Realizing  he  wouldn't  go  away,  I  left  the  warm  comfort  of  my 
bed,  threw  on  an  old  pair  of  sweats,  and  scampered  across  to  the  cold,  unforgiv- 
ing kitchen  floor  en  route  to  the  front  door.   It  was  12:15  p.m. 

"Well,  hello  Elder  Swarthowe,"  spouted  the  grinning  missionary,  an  ugly  Ape 
nonetheless  (Ape  is  one  of  our  nicer  nicknames  for  A.P.  The  others  aren't  what 
you  might  call  "printable").  Quickly  licking  my  hands,  and  swiping  at  my  hair— as 
if  it  would  help  my  God-awful  appearance — I  invited  Elders  Jones  and  Smith  into 
the  unkempt  apartment.  I  suppose  it  looked  a  little  disastrous  to  them — two-day 
old  banana  peels,  old  Sports  lllustrateds,  a  few  copies  of  the  Church  News,  a  box 
of  Captain  Crunch,  a  pair  of  black  socks  and  a  scraggly  white  shirt  graced  the 
floor.  And  yet,  they  should  have  seen  it  before  we  cleaned  last  month.  Besides, 
considering  the  time  we  spent  in  the  apartment,  it  was  amazing  that  they  could 
see  what  wasn't  exactly  the  most  beautiful  carpet  to  begin  with.  Our  place  was  a 
pit. 

"So,  where's  your  trainer,  good  'ol  Elder  Barkley  from  Eye-dee-ho,"  said  Jones, 
with  his  yes-l-will-be-lucky-to-be-transferred-and-not-translated  smile.  He  could 
be  translated  for  all  I  cared.  Heck,  I  wished  the  whole  mission  office  would  be  lift- 
ed up  like  the  city  of  Enoch,  or  thrust  to  Hell  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  was 
hard  to  readily  recognize  which  was  more  of  a  realistic  possibility. 
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Turning  my  head  behind  the  refrigerator,  I  yelled  through  the  hallway,  "Oh 
Elder  Barkley,  let's  arise  from  the  dust  and  be  men!  It's  time  to  go  tracting  again!" 

"Shut  up.nerd!"  retorted  Elder  Barkley  in  a  mumbled  grumble.  "We  haven't 
been  tracting  since  those  stupid  Apes  forced  us  on  splits  two  months  ago!" 

Smiling  weakly,  I  yelled  again,  "Elder  Barkley,  Elder  Jones  and  Smith  are 
here!" 

"Just  be  quiet  O.K.!"  he  replied.  "What  time  does  that  Laker  game  start  any- 
way? I've  got  to  tape  it.  I  want  to  play  it  over  and  over  when  I  take  your  20  bucks, 
dude." 

Losing  my  cool,  as  well  as  whatever  semblance  of  charity  I  still  possessed,  I 
smiled  one  more  time  at  my  no-longer-grinning  acquaintances  and  screamed, 
Barks!"  Big  mistake.  He  was  now  only  about  a  foot  behind  me.  His  face 
expressed  the  displeasure  of  his  newly  abused  ears. 

I  really  don't  recall  what  those  Apes  were  saying  for  quite  some  time.  They 
swung  from  each  rope  of  the  commitment  pattern— BRT  (Build  Relationship  of 
Trust),  Find  and  Resolve  Concerns,  Teach— they  probably  would  have  tried  to  re- 
baptize  us  if  there  had  been  water  near  by.  I  think  they  forgot  that  we  had  been 
forced  to  endure  the  MTC,  too.  I  couldn't  help  but  feel  a  little  sorry  for  Smith 
though.  He  sincerely  asked  me  how  my  sister  back  home  with  leukemia  was 
doing  (he  actually  remembered  what  I  had  told  him  in  our  last  visit).  I  didn't  have 
the  heart  to  tell  him  that  she  was  in  her  third  year  of  a  track  scholarship  at  UCLA. 

Barks  didn't  seem  much  happier  than  I  did  but  wasn't  about  to  let  anyone 
know.  He  was  putting  on  quite  an  impressive  performance  for  the  Apes.  You  see, 
Barks  was  somewhat  of  a  legend  in  our  mission.  The  good  Elders  never  said 
much  about  him  and  the  bad  ones  didn't  know  where  to  stop.  He  was  a  Doctor 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  as  far  as  missionaries  were  concerned.  He  broke  most  every 
rule,  and  even  made  up  a  few  more  so  he  could  break  them  too.  Barks'  most 
famous  escapade  occurred  when  he  had  apparently  outbashed  a  Baptist  tele- 
vangelist  from  the  700  Club,  made-out  with  his  daughter  (none  other  than  Miss 
Peachville  herself),  and  somehow  baptized  them  both.  The  guy  was  unbeliev- 
able. I  often  wondered  if  he  would  ever  be  excommunicated,  but  realized  he 
would  somehow  talk  his  way  out  of  it,  or  possibly  live  a  life  that  wouldn't  make  that 
necessary.   Nonetheless,  I'd  never  let  him  date  my  sister. 

Peering  over  at  his  chiseled  athletic  features — the  dark  hair,  rugged  jaw,  mus- 
cular upper  body  and  "aw  shucks"  look  of  kindness,  I  wondered  if  the  Apes  could 
break  him  down.   He  was  working  things  quite  well. 

"Oh  yes,  you're  absolutely  right,  Elder  Smith;  we  should  have  never  switched 
our  P-day  to  today,  even  if  we  had  worked  through  our  last  three.  Yes,  I  couldn't 
agree  with  you  more  Elder  Jones.  I  was  just  telling  Elder  Swarthowe  during  com- 
panionship study,  and  before  our  prayer  for  the  widowed  Sister  Johnson,  that  we 
should  tract  more  prayerfully.  That  our  ten  hours  a  day  was  obviously  less  effec- 
tive if  we  didn't  consult  the  heavens  above."   Barks  had  a  future  in  politics. 

Suddenly,  Elder  Jones  cut  through  the  crap,  or  a  beautiful  theatrical  perfor- 
mance— depending  on  your  personal  perspective — and  said,  "Barks  and  S\ 
Elder  Smith  and  I  are  here  to  tell  you  that  President  is  about  this  far  from  sending 
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you  home."  He  held  his  thumb  and  forefinger  nearly  together.  My  eyes  froze  in 
that  buck-in-the-headlight  pose.  Suddenly  I  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  Barks 
even  appeared  a  little  concerned. 

"We're  not  stupid,"  said  Smith.  "Neither  of  you  work,  even  though  your  hours 
are  reported  as  very  high;  and  Elder  Barks,  we  know  you're  not  training  Elder 
Swarthowe  as  well  as  you  could."  Barks  grimaced  and  looked  a  little  peeved. 
Even  though  he  wouldn't  admit  it,  he  had  relinquished  some  of  his  freedom  in  the 
last  few  months  and  was  effectively  jumping  through  hoops  until  he  went  home  in 
86  days  (how  did  I  know?  He'd  been  counting  down  since  we'd  gotten  together 
two  months  ago).  Expecting  yet  another,  "You  weren't  called  to  fail"  speech,  I  was 
surprised  by  what  they  were  about  to  tell  us. 

"You  see,  Elders,"  sai^  Elder  Jones.  "You're  not  bad  guys,  and  you  have 
unlimited  potential.  But  the  President  feels  you  need  a  catalyst,  a  special  little 
push,  a  little  more  direction,  if  you  will." 

"If  you  will?"  Only  Jones  said  stupid  things  like  if  you  will.  He  continued,  "this 
is  a  new  little  project  of  ours  and  was  specifically  designed  in  coordination  with 
Steven  R.  Covey,  Hyrum  Smith,  and  that  guy  who  started  Nu  Skin." 

"Hyrum  Smith?"  I  questioned. 

"No,  not  Joseph's  brother,  the  founder  of  Franklins." 

"Oh,"  I  responded. 

Jones  and  Smith  looked  at  each  other  with  a  what-planet-are-they-from 
expression.  Let  me  explain.  I  think  our  friends  had  missed  out  on  the  second  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Franklins  were  devoutly  worshiped.  Snake  and  ostrich 
skinned,  stuffed  full  of  inspiring  Know-Your-Religion  stories,  bursting  with  credit 
cards,  letters  from  home,  pictures  of  the  family,  and  a  whole  shrine  devoted  to 
"The  One"  who  was  about  as  apt  to  wait  for  them  as  I  would  be.  They  were  liv- 
ing in  a  dream  world. 

Jones  continued.  "It  took  quite  a  bit  of  technology,  but  we'd  like  the  two  of  you 
to  be  at  the  forefront  of  our  new  Compute  The  Right." 

"What  in  the  hell  .  .  .  er,  urn,  what  on  earth  is  that?"  asked  Barks  dejectedly. 

Smith  finally  spoke.  "It's  pretty  amazing  if  you  ask  me."  He  pulled  out  two  lit- 
tle black  boxes,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pager.  They  each  had  a  digital  display, 
a  wire  connected  to  it,  and  a  small  earplug.  They  looked  harmless  enough. 

"You  see,"  said  Jones.  "It's  hooked  on  your  belt  like  this.  This  little  wire  is 
strapped  to  your  arm,  and  the  ear  plug  goes,  well,  it  goes  in  your  ear." 

"What  would  I  need  a  souped  up  walkman  for?  I  already  have  three,"  said 
Barks. 

"This  one  will  keep  you  from  a  dishonorable  release,"  replied  Jones  in  a  snide 
self-righteous  tone. 

"Oh,  it  will?"  Barks  was  starting  to  boil.  The  veins  on  his  arm  began  to  bulge 
like  Schwartzeneger,  and  perspiration  dotted  his  previously  unmuffled  face. 

"The  CTR  is  Barksproof,"  smiled  Jones.  Big  Brother  would  have  grinned  too 
if  he'd  been  there.  Communism  was  back  and  McCarthy  was  nowhere  to  be 
found. 


***** 
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"Don't  talk  too  loud,"  whispered  Barks.  "These  stupid  CTR's  are  driving  me 
nuts,"  he  mumbled  in  disgust. 

Wiping  the  soap  from  my  eyes,  I  peered  out  from  behind  the  shower  curtain 
land  asked  what  he  had  up  is  sleeve.  The  bathroom  had  become  our  sanctuary 
I  of  late — the  only  place  where  the  CTRs  could  be  taken  off.  "If  it  isn't  bad  enough 
ithat  I  have  Jones  telling  me  different  door  approaches  via  satellite,  I  got  another 
12-volt  shock  for  calling  that  old  lady  a  wanna  be  Peg  Bundy— like  she  even 
|  knows  who  Peg  Bundy  is." 

"Yeah,"  I  responded.  "I  was  sure  you  were  going  to  yank  yours  off  and  chuck 
it  at  that  ferocious  Dobberman  too." 

"Could  you  believe  Smith?  Telling  me  to  stop  and  pray  for  deliverance  as  it 
jilunged  for  my  leg?"  continued  my  now  raging  comp. 

I  spouted  a  bit  a  wisdom.  "Sometimes  a  prayer  in  your  heart  is  better  than  a 
[bite  in  the  leg,  huh?" 

"I  suppose  so  Elder,  I  suppose  so.  That  and  the  fact  that  I'd  be  going  home 
la  little  early  if  I  had  yanked  it.  If  you  know  what  I  mean.  Anyway  Swarth,  I'm  down 
ho  34,  Charles  Barkley  day,"  he  said  with  a  grin.  "And  yet,  according  to  the  read- 
put  we  received  from  the  office  modem,  our  numbers  just  don't  jive.  We  need  four 
more  hours  tracting,  six  hours  service,  five  more  discussions,  and  a  baptism." 

"Well,"  I  countered.  "Didn't  that  girl  with  a  crush  on  you,  Melanie  Stublawski, 
say  she  was  willing  to  join?" 

"Yeah,  but  we  better  get  my  old  buddy  Perkins  to  do  the  interview  or  she'll 
mever  pass." 

"O.K.,  you've  got  a  point  Barks.  The  tracting  should  be  covered,  we  can  just 
play  that  tape  you  made  to  send  to  one  of  your  girlfriends  when  we  actually  did 
go  tract." 

"Oh  yeah!  Brilliant,  Swarth.  So  we  have  the  tracting,  the  baptism,  and  I  can 
find  something  that  sounds  like  service  in  my  video  collection." 

"Right,"  I  replied.  "So  all  we  have  left  is  the  discussions,  Barks?" 

"Yep,  that  will  be  a  killer,  but  we  should  pull  it  off  someway,  somehow." 


"I  really  don't  know  about  this  Barks,  a  gun?" 

"Oh,  its  not  real,"  replied  Barks. 

"But  it  looks  real!"   I  countered. 

"Well  Swarth,  it  would  be  kind  of  hard  to  get  people  to  stay  put  if  we  told  'em 
it  was  fake,  now  wouldn't  it?" 

I  nodded  in  the  affirmative.  He  knocked  on  the  door.  I  wished  we  had  more 
money;  then  bribery  would  have  been  an  alternative.  Maybe  if  the  people  hadn't 
been  so  stubborn.  Maybe  if  we  weren't  two  points  below  the  dishonorable  release 
level  for  the  month.  Maybe  if  those  stupid  Apes  wouldn't  have  made  us  put  on 
those  stupid  CTRs.  Or,  maybe  if  we  were  just  better  missionaries.   I  didn't  know. 

"Excuse  me,  ma'm,"  started  Barks.  "We're  missionaries  and  we'd  like  t 
a  message  with  you  about  our  church." 
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"I  am  sorry,  boys.  Not  today,"  said  the  kind,  yet  obviously  tired  middle-aged 
woman. 

"Are  you  sure  ma'm?"  asked  Barks. 

"Really  boys,"  she  said,  becoming  a  little  contentious.  "I  just  don't  have  the 
time!" 

Barks  pulled  out  his  gun  and  I  pulled  out  a  sign  which  read  "Please  forgive  us, 
we  won't  harm  you.  Just  be  quiet  and  answer  yes  to  everything  we  say  for  the 
next  ten  minutes."  The  lady  nearly  fainted  but  the  discussion  went  quite  well. 
Jones  butted  in  a  few  times  through  the  earplugs,  wanting  us  to  tell  a  few  of  his 
true-life  experiences,  but  we  ignored  him  and  quickly  went  our  way. 

This  method  surprisingly  worked  on  four  more  groups  of  people  scattered  spo- 
radically throughout  the  city  until,  when  sitting  in  our  final  discussion,  sirens  began 
to  blare.  This  wasn't  uncommon  in  this  part  of  town,  but  eventually  we  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door,  saw  a  uniformed  man,  and  surrendered  without  a  fight.  Maybe 
we  should  have  quit  fighting  way  before  this  time. 

Before  they  could  cuff  Barks,  I  saw  him  quickly  slide  off  his  name  tag  and  toss 
it  into  the  garbage.  Elder  Barkley,  a  mountain  of  a  man,  began  to  weep  and  I  just 
stared  in  horror.  Our  missions  were  over — but,  ironically,  our  lives  had  just  begun. 

CTRs  were  quickly  abolished  and  Barks  and  I  were  kicked  out  of  the  church. 
We  both  did  a  bit  of  time  behind  bars  as  well.  Amazingly  enough,  after  many, 
many  years,  Jonathan  Stewart  Barkley  turned  his  life  around  and  is  now  a  Bishop 
in  his  ward  back  in  Idaho.  Me?  I  needed  a  big  kick  in  the  butt  to  begin  with.  How 
I  ever  qualified  to  be  a  missionary  is  beyond  me.  I  spent  a  few  years  wandering 
overseas;  in  and  out  of  jobs  and  even  spent  a  few  years  in  school.  I  felt  my  mis- 
sion had  showed  me  what  religion  isn't:  programs,  policies  and  procedures.  I 
wondered  about  the  concept  of  free  agency — and  the  irony  of  supposedly  making 
people  use  theirs.  Finally,  I  decided  to  check  back  into  the  church  to  find  out  what 
it  was  really  about.  I  learned  to  repent.  And  fortunately,  this  time  there  wasn't  any 
measurement  of  my  activities  except  by  me,  the  standard  works,  and  God. 

Everyone  else?  Elder  Jones  is  now  inactive.  He  is,  however,  a  very  success- 
ful malpractice  lawyer.  Elder  Smith  is  my  Stake  President.  I'm  his  counselor. 
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Dead  End 

by  Melinda  Drowns 
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For  Claudio 

by  Randal  Allred 

In  memo  ri am  of  John  Patrick  Hennessey 

Hard  to  believe,  that  such  red  rage 
Could  flash  from  such  clear  eyes; 
Or  that  such  rich  sound, 
Filling  the  hall,  could  issue  forth 
From  such  a  slender  reed  as  you. 

So  we  watched  for  opening  night, 

For  you  to  do,  in  the  figure  of  a  Lamb, 

The  feats  of  a  Lion — 

The  performance  scarcely  begun, 

Before  a  packed  house, 

You  bowed  out 

As  soon  as  you  entered  the  stage, 

With  no  curtain  calls. 

Perplexed  by  your  egress, 
How  can  we  find  an  understudy? 
The  stage  set,  the  curtain  up,  the  music  rising- 
Well,  we  understand. 
It  is  not  every  day  one  gets  the  chance  at 
The  big  time: 

The  leading  role — 

Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Love, 

With  an  eye  single — 

When  shall  you  go? 

Tomorrow,  my  Lord.   Time  goes  on  crutches, 

Till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

We  wait.  The  theater 
Echoes  with  your  absence. 
Vexed  at  your  silence, 
we  wait  and  consider  your  words: 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy: 
I  were  but  little  happy, 
If  I  could  say  how  much. 
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A  Missing  Piece  of  My  Past 

by  Chris  Ward 

It's  good  to  have  a  link  with  your  past.  I'm  a  big  fan  of  nostalgia  and  any  smell, 
song,  or  image  that  pulls  me  back  to  my  past  is  valuable  to  me.  I  don't  know 
exactly  why  childhood  has  such  a  strong  allure — if  it's  the  longing  for  innocence, 
an  escapist  desire,  or  what — but  it  is  undeniable. 

And  that  is  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  deal  with  the  loss  of  a  big  part  of  my  early 
childhood:  its  heroes.  The  heroes  of  my  past  have  vanished.  So  complete  was 
the  disappearance  of  what  at  one  point  dominated  the  imagination  of  every  young 
boy  in  Hawaii,  that  people  five  years  my  junior  who  grew  up  here  are  likely  to  have 
never  heard  of  them. 

As  children,  my  friends  and  classmates  and  I  knew  of  Superman,  Spidey  and 
the  Fabulous  Four;  yet  our  trust  was  firmly  anchored  in  a  different  breed  of  super- 
heroes.  These  heroes — superhumans,  robots  and  man-sized  insects — came  from 
Japan.  With  laser  beams,  razor  sharp  weapons,  martial  arts  and  flying  stunts, 
they  would  destroy  creatures  that  attacked  cities.  In  contrast  to  their  omnipres- 
ence in  the  70s,  Japanese  superhero  toys,  books,  and  other  memorabilia  are  col- 
lectors' items  these  days,  impossible  to  track  down. 

In  1 975,  Ultra  7  was  the  most  beloved  among  my  friends  here  in  Laie,  because 
he  had  a  TV  show  every  Thursday  night  at  7  pm,  right  after  The  Price  is  Right.  In 
the  country,  where  we  had  four  TV  stations,  that  was  the  only  show  we  received; 
across  the  island  in  town  there  were  more  stations  where  you  could  watch  others 
such  as  the  half-man,  half-robot  Kikaida,  Kamen  Rider  V-3,  an  insect  man  who 
rode  a  speed  bike,  or  Zaboga,  whose  fist  shot  off  at  the  command,  "Zaboga 
Punch!" 

But  for  us  country  kids,  Ultra  7  topped  them  all.  I  still  remember  the  theme 
song  to  his  show — or  at  least,  the  melody  and  a  share  of  the  words —  though  I 
haven't  heard  it,  or  even  seen  a  sign  of  Ultra  7  in  at  least  15  years. 

One  of  a  whole  family  of  Ultra  heroes  (Hollywood  is  currently  reviving  his 
brother,  Ultra  Man),  Ultra  7  had  a  head  of  steel  and  an  orange  suit  reinforced  with 
armor.  Running  from  the  top  of  his  forehead  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  like  a 
mohawk  hairdo,  was  a  blade,  which  he  would  hurl  off  with  a  two-handed  thrust, 
severing  limbs  of  the  monsters  who  threatened  his  human  friends. 

He  also  had  a  beam  in  the  center  of  his  forehead  and  could  fly.  Once  he  even 
grew  to  several  stories  tall  to  combat  an  oversized  adversary.  We  were  amazed 
when  we  witnessed  this— the  following  day  it  was  the  hot  topic  at  school.  It  was 
a  new  concept  for  us,  and  doors  were  opened  in  our  minds.   Tables  and  desks 
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became  buildings  that  we  could  nudge  aside  with  our  hips  as  we  lumbered  past; 
the  sidewalk  that  led  from  our  classroom  to  the  playing  field  became  a  super  high- 
way; and  each  blade  of  grass  beneath  our  bare  feet  was  a  banana  or  palm  tree, 
crushed  under  our  great  weight. 

For  Christmas  of  1975  I  asked  Santa  Claus  for  an  Ultra  7  action  figure. 
Christmas  morning  arrived  (quicker  now  in  retrospect,  I'm  sure)  and  to  my  amaze- 
ment, there,  placed  near  the  tree  was  a  set  of  every  member  of  the  Ultra  Family! 
Attached  to  the  collection  of  Ultra  7,  Ultra  Man,  Ultra  Girl,  Ultra  Father,  or  what- 
ever their  names  were  (the  package  was  all  in  Japanese),  was  a  note  from  Santa: 
"Dear  Chris,  I  wasn't  sure  which  one  was  Ultra  7,  so  I  had  my  elves  make  one  of 
each.  Love,  Santa." 

My  love  for  Santa  Claus  increased  seven-fold  that  morning,  and  my  set  of  hol- 
low plastic  dolls  with  curious  Japanese  writing  stamped  on  the  underside  of  one 
of  the  feet  boosted  my  popularity  in  the  neighborhood.  It  just  never  dawned  on 
any  of  us  that  we  could  ask  Santa  for  the  whole  set.  If  I  could  just  smell  that  plas- 
tic, the  memories  would  flood  back! 

My  family  stayed  in  Waikiki  overnight  once  as  a  family  outing.  There,  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  I  saw  the  Five  Rangers  on  TV.  The  Five  Rangers  were  a  team 
of  five  heroes,  with  pink,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  outfits  and  their  own  special 
skills  and  weapons.  The  show  was  in  Japanese,  with  no  subtitles,  but  that  didn't 
matter.  My  brother,  Ben,  and  I  were  elated.  Upon  my  return  to  Laie,  I  rushed  over 
to  the  house  of  Jared  Uyehara,  my  best  friend,  and  excitedly  described  the  design 
of  the  Five  Rangers'  spaceship. 

These  days,  there  aren't  many  who  haven't  heard  of  the  Mighty  Morphin 
Power  Rangers;  the  Five  Rangers  are  their  predecessors.  In  fact,  many  of  today's 
action  heroes  can  trace  their  roots  back  to  Japan. 

In  the  early  '80s,  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  my  childhood  heroes,  I  remem- 
ber a  three-foot  tall  shogun  warrior  robot  doll  that  could  double  as  a  fighter  jet:  the 
top  of  his  head  was  fashioned  like  an  eagle  head,  and  his  feet  served  as  tail  fins. 
I  guess  that  sparked  some  ideas,  because  soon  thereafter  came  the  Go-Bots, 
Space  Giants  (Goldar,  Silvar,  etc.),  the  Transformers  and  everything  else. 

But  those  hold  no  power  for  me.  My  interest  in  toys  and  superheros  had 
begun  to  be  replaced  with  interests  of  an  older  child.  It  is  that  first  wave  of  char- 
acters I  seek.  I  still  remember  the  night  when  Ultra  7  was  canceled.  We  lived  on 
losepa  Street,  so  I  must  have  been  six.  My  brother  and  I  ran  through  our  pre- 
show  warmups:  I  played  Ultra  7  and  defeated  Ben,  such  a  patient  little  brother, 
representing  the  bad  guy  of  his  choice.  At  7  p.m.  our  antics  abruptly  halted  as  we 
positioned  in  front  of  the  TV  set.  We  were  confused  by  an  announcement  that 
"Ultra  7  will  not  be  seen  tonight.   Stay  tuned  for..."  whatever  the  evil  show  was. 
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We  turned  to  Mom  and  Dad  for  help,  but  it  was  out  of  their  hands.  And  that  was 
it.  Never  again  have  I  seen  an  Ultra  7  episode. 

Twenty  years  later,  I'm  wishing  I  knew  what  happened  to  all  the  posters,  liter- 
ature, videos  and  action  figures  that  are  such  a  big  part  of  my  past.  Hazuki 
Tanaka,  a  co-worker,  says  they  can  still  be  found  in  Japan,  but  not  as  easily  as 
before. 

"In  the  70s  we  watched  them  every  week,"  she  told  me.  Besides  Ultra  7  and 
Ultra  Man,  Kamen  Rider  was  another  favorite.  "They  were  all  very  popular,  but 
more  for  the  boys  than  for  the  girls." 

It  was  a  real  thrill  talking  to  Hazuki  and  finding  such  a  common  a  link.  I  repeat- 
ed the  experience  the  next  day  with  Tetsuko  Haneda,  another  big  Ultra  7  fan. 
Since  then,  I've  visited  with  several  people  from  Japan.  So  far,  it  has  turned  out — 
every  time — to  be  a  fond  reminiscing  for  both  parties.  I  liken  it  to  being  a  tourist 
in  a  foreign  country  and  bumping  into  someone  from  your  homeland. 

Times  have  changed,  as  they  will.  I  just  wish  time  hadn't  swallowed  up  so 
completely  this  big  piece  of  my  past.  But  I  am  able  to  reassure  myself  with  one 
promise:  Even  if  I  have  to  travel  all  the  way  to  Japan  to  do  it,  someday  I  will  see 
Ultra  7  again,  and  though  the  grown-up  in  me  may  see  it  differently  (the  way  I  see 
today's  Power  Rangers,  perhaps),  the  child  in  me  will  be  invigorated,  and  it  will  be 
a  coming  home. 
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the  reality  line 

by  Richard  Wells 

the  reality  line 

in  Polynesian  time 

pulled  taut  on  tested  line 

of  myth  and  fact 

myth  fastened  on  fact's  line 

with  crafty  hooks  of  bone 

weighted  with  human  "fish" 

yanked  to  heaven 

by  gods  demanding 

mortal  accounts 

that  end  in  cries 

for  the  fact 

of  fish  for  food 

to  snag  on  sparkling 

metal  hooks 

the  gods  moan 

okay  okay 

we  hear  we  hear 

and  old  mana 

they  share 

with  chiefly  ranks 

of  wrinkled  mer 

who  drop  their  lines 

in  polluted  waters 

to  snare  a  time 

that  has  disappeared 

like  fish  darting 

in  the  ocean 
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Kamikuubaka  nu  Naka* 

by  James  Gardner 

It's  dark. 

The  faint  musty  smell  tingling  his  nose  is  made  even  more  pronounced  by  the 
high  humidity.  The  warm  coral  rock  protrudes  into  his  back.  Eerie  dark  shadows 
cast  by  rows  of  urns  add  to  the  dingy,  forsaken  atmosphere:  the  place  for  the 
dead,  honored,  worshiped  ancestors  whose  bones  occupy  the  kamikuubaka.  The 
blessed  of  the  past  are  sharing  with  him  and  his  wife  their  domain. 

His  wife — her  pulse  is  barely  noticeable  through  her  thin  kimono.  Her 
unwashed,  matted,  graying  hair  that  was  once  so  beautiful,  so  dark,  rests  upon 
his  chest.  The  once  firm  muscles  that  had  borne  so  much,  though  still  strong,  suf- 
fer from  their  incessant  trials.  The  beautiful  figure,  realized  through  the  bearing 
of  many  children,  lay  next  to  him,  warm,  and  yet  cold,  so  cold. 

His  ears,  filled  with  the  muffled,  horrid,  morbid  whistling  of  the  passing  shells, 
longed  to  hear  the  tender  voice  of  his  sweetheart:  the  voice  that  calls  to  the  chil- 
dren out  in  the  village  square,  the  voice  that  welcomes  him  back  from  the  sugar- 
cane fields,  the  comforting  voice  of  encouragement  while  a  typhoon  destroys  their 
Jast  hope  for  a  crop.  And  yet  it  was  impossible  to  hear  that  voice,  at  least  for  the 
moment. 

The  end  had  started  so  suddenly  that  he  didn't  even  realize  it  had  begun.  The 
Japanese  Defense  Forces  had  moved  in,  turning  all  the  able  people  into  their 
own,  leaving  the  very  old  and  very  young  to  fend  for  themselves.  He  and  his  wife 
were  among  those  too  old  to  be  of  use  to  the  new  forces.  It  became  their  lot  to 
tend  to  the  young  children,  the  children  who  suffer  the  most,  suffer  just  as  his 
cherished  Okinawa  suffers. 

The  once  tree-covered  hills  left  peppered  with  shell  holes  are  all  that  is  left  of 
his  home,  his  Okinawa,  littered  with  the  American  propaganda  flyers  promising 
food  and  shelter  in  Yambaru:  the  same  Americans  who  were  said  to  rape  women, 
torture  and  kill  children.  The  same  Americans  who  even  now  are  advancing  on 
the  Japanese  Defense  Forces  dug  in  nearby. 

There  isn't  much  comfort  in  the  dark,  musty  kamikuubaka.  The  walls  are  still 
warm — still  hard.  The  only  comfort  comes  from  the  steady  breathing  of  his  wife, 
still  with  her  head  on  his  chest. 

The  horrible  shelling  has  stopped.  It  is  quiet  except  for  a  few  scattered  reports 
from  the  nearby  troop's  rifles.  Perhaps  he  and  his  wife  have  escaped  again.  His 
wife  looks  up  at  him  with  her  dark,  piercing  eyes,  a  twinkle  of  hope  still  evident  in 
the  unforgiving  darkness.  His  wife's  gaze  carries  more  than  words.  How  he  loves 
her  dirty,  matted  hair,  strong  yet  tired  figure,  her  eyes. 

This  brief  moment  of  introspection  is  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  as  voices  are 
heard  outside  the  kamikuubaka.  A  shaft  of  light  ripping  into  the  kamikuubaka 
shatters  the  deep  darkness.  Screams,  shouts,  then  the  explosion,  followed  by 
intense  pain  and  complete  silence — darkness. 

*  kamikuubaka  nu  naka:  Okinawa  dialect  for  inside  a  tomb  shaped    -  II.  representing  the 

mother's  womb.    Used  during  the  Okinawa  campaign   is  refuge  for  both  soldior  and 
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My  Dream  Honeymoon 

by  Jim  Pollard 

A  trans-Atlantic  cruise  to  Europe,  a  romantic  stroll  along  the  streets  of  old 
Paris,  a  candle  light  dinner  in  an  elegant  restaurant  of  Rome;  all  of  these  activi- 
ties were  my  idea  of  a  memorable  honeymoon.  However,  when  I  decided  to  marry 
a  Tahitian  girl,  I  changed  my  plans  from  Europe  to  the  beautiful  South  Pacific. 
Tahiti.  Land  of  Captain  Bly  and  mutinous  Fletcher  Christian,  home  of  the  most 
exotic  dancers  in  the  world,  a  place  so  beautiful  that  early  European  explorers 
called  Tahiti  "home  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  of  the  world,"  a  place  to  sit  back, 
relax  and  enjoy  life.  Well,  that's  what  I  thought.  I  soon  learned  that  what  I  imag- 
ined and  dreamed  was,  in  my  case,  just  that — a  dream. 

My  first  experience  in  Tahiti  was  extremely  embarrassing.  Tahiti  is  still  a  third 
world  country  and  does  not  enjoy  the  convenience  of  having  x-ray  machines  and 
metal  detectors  at  their  airport.  The  official  at  the  luggage  check-in  spent  almost 
twenty  minutes  digging  through  my  belongings.  He  said  in  broken  English  that  he 
was  searching  for  illegal  weapons  and  drugs  but  I  was  suspicious  that  he  really 
just  wanted  to  dig  through  my  luggage.  I  was  aggravated  because  if  he  wanted 
to  take  something,  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  to  stop  him  since  he  didn't  really 
speak  any  English  and  I  don't  speak  any  French.  Of  course  he  probably  did 
speak  English,  but  he  just  didn't  want  to  reveal  that  he  had  the  upper  hand. 
Anyway,  it  was  a  wonderful  experience  to  have  my  underwear  displayed  to  all  of 
the  other  airport  employees  and  tourists. 

Tahiti  is  an  extremely  active  place  both  day  and  night.  It  was  after  midnight 
when  I  arrived  at  my  fiancee's  house  and  I  was  amazed  at  how  late  the  neigh- 
borhood people  go  to  sleep.  Tahitian  ukuleles  and  twangy  voices  blared  through 
the  unscreened  windows,  keeping  me  from  my  much  needed  rest.  The  music 
was  nice,  but  the  problem  was  that  the  neighbors  were  playing  the  same  song 
over  and  over  for  hours.  Unfortunately,  the  music  was  not  the  only  thing  that 
came  through  the  windows.  Around  2  a.m.  I  noticed  many  large  shadows  mov- 
ing across  the  walls  and  ceiling.  I  fumbled  around  for  my  glasses  and  then  turned 
on  the  light.  Holy  Cow!  There  were  tons  of  two  inch  cockroaches  pouring  through 
the  window,  running  races  across  the  ceiling  and  floor,  and  doing  acrobatic  tricks 
in  the  air.  Roaches,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  deserve  to  live.  I  grabbed  a  shoe  and 
began  stomping  and  slamming  everything  in  sight.  At  first  I  tried  to  squash  the 
fiends  quietly  out  of  fear  of  waking  my  soon  to  be  in-laws,  but  when  one  roach 
dive  bombed  my  face,  naked,  raw  fury  erupted  and  transformed  me  into  the 
"Roachinator."  I  literally  went  berserk.  I  began  jumping  and  screaming  and 
smashing  at  anything  that  moved.  After  an  hour  of  working  up  a  sweat,  I  breath- 
lessly looked  around  me.  Nothing  was  moving.  I  was  surrounded  by  the  crushed 
bodies  of  my  foes.   Finally  I  drifted  off  hoping  that  a  sneak  attack  wouldn't  com- 
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mence  after  I  passed  out  from  exaustion.  I  never  found  out  if  the  in-laws  heard 
me  or  not. 

After  that  first  hellish  night,  things  did  go  more  smoothly.  I  discovered  that 
even  though  my  mother-in-law  kept  the  house  immaculately  clean,  a  horrible 
curse  dominates  the  island.  The  legacy  of  the  early  Europeans  was  evident  after 
nightfall.  The  roaches,  rats,  and  mosquitos  that  stowed  away  aboard  those  early 
explorer  ships  fell  in  love  with  the  South  Pacific  and  have  resisted  all  attempts  at 
eradication.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  these  common  pests  thrive  in  Tahiti's  tropical 
weather.  I  noticed  that  the  local  people  do  try  to  keep  their  houses  clean  but  noth- 
ing they  can  do  will  stop  these  menaces. 

Long  before  I  left  on  this  ill-fated  honeymoon,  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  been 
to  Tahiti  cautioned  me  not  to  drink  the  water.  If  I  did,  my  innards  would  soon  fall 
out  he  warned.  That  first  night  I  managed  to  offend  my  Father-in-law  by  not  drink- 
ing the  proffered  ice  water,  but  instead  reached  for  the  Coca  Cola.  On  the  sec- 
ond day,  my  fiance  took  me  to  her  ward  tamaraa,  or  food  festival.  The  food  was 
absolutely  delicious.  Wholeheartedly  I  dove  into  the  whole  roasted  pig  and  the 
'different  kinds  of  Tahitian  poe.  That  was  some  of  the  best  food  I'd  ever  had,  but 
then  I  realized  that  the  watery  Kool-aid  I  was  drinking  was  probably  not  made  with 
bottled  water.  That  night,  I  paid  dearly  for  my  mistake.  The  Tahitian  version  of 
Montezuma's  Revenge  plagued  me  for  the  next  week. 

Three  days  after  I  arrived  in  Tahiti,  my  parents  came.  I  discovered  that  they 
had  reservations  at  a  nice  hotel  on  the  neighboring  island  of  Moorea.  Immediately 
I  got  on  my  knees  and  begged  my  parents  if  I  could  stay  with  them  on  Moorea 
until  my  wedding  day  three  days  from  then.  Even  though  I  probably  put  a  cramp 
in  their  plans,  after  all  my  parents  hadn't  been  alone  in  over  thirty  years,  they 
agreed  to  let  me  tag  along  with  them  instead  of  staying  with  my  fiancee's  family. 
We  said  goodbye  to  my  fiancee  and  stepped  aboard  the  catamaran  ferry  boat  that 
would  take  us  across  the  fifteen  mile  channel  between  the  islands.  Secretly  I 
hoped  that  this  other  island  didn't  have  the  pest  problem  that  the  main  island  had. 
Again  I  was  wrong. 

For  the  next  two  days,  my  parents  and  I  enjoyed  the  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds  of  Moorea.  Truly  this  island  was  a  paradise  on  Earth.  We  rented  a  car 
and  explored  the  island  inside  and  out.  I  only  had  one  negative  experience  dur- 
ing my  stay  on  Moorea.  I  consulted  the  tourist  map  and  stopped  at  what  I  thought 
was  a  famous  beach.  Only  after  my  parents  got  out  of  the  car  did  I  realized  that 
this  beach  was  a  famous  nude  beach.  Ooops!   Yes,  Moorea  was  truly  a  paradise. 

Thursday,  December  22,  1994,  I  returned  to  the  main  island  to  wed  my  sweet- 
heart. According  to  French  law,  any  religious  ceremony  has  to  come  after  a  civil 
ceremony.  My  fiancee  called  me  that  morning  and  threatened  me  thai  it  I  was 
late  to  the  Mayor's  office,  she  would  not  marry  me.  Scared  that  she  would  keep 
her  threat,  my  parents  and  I  rushed  to  the  office  just  In  time  to  find  hei  not  there. 
We  waited  at  the  Mayor  of  Papeete's  office  for  almost  thirty  minutes  and  still  no 
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bride  had  shown  up.  We  were  all  somewhat  perturbed  to  be  kept  waiting  for  so 
long  and  I  seriously  began  to  think  that  she  had  changed  her  mind  about  the  mar- 
riage. I  started  to  review  my  options  on  how  to  return  home  in  shame  before  she 
finally  arrived.  Wisely  I  kept  my  mouth  shut.  It  was  a  short,  but  sweet  civil  cere- 
mony. Honestly  I  don't  remember  anything  because  the  ceremony  was  in  French. 
Well,  I  do  remember  that  there  was  no  air  conditioning  and  I  was  sweating  like  a 
pig.  Immediately  after  the  civil  ceremony,  our  friends  and  families  rushed  us  to 
the  Tahiti  Temple  to  be  sealed.  The  Temple  President  was  a  kind  and  gentle  man 
who  previously  agreed  to  let  us  in  to  be  sealed  even  though  the  temple  had 
already  been  closed  for  two  weeks.  We  had  the  entire  temple  to  ourselves.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  experience  in  the  Tahiti  temple  had  to  be  the  most  memorable 
moment  that  I  have  ever  had.  President  Larson  gave  us  some  sound  advice  after 
the  ceremony  and  sent  us  out  to  start  our  new  life  together. 

We  spent  the  next  few  days  lounging  around  the  hotel,  not  really  doing 
too  much  except  making  our  plans  for  the  next  two  weeks.  We  decided  to  go 
spend  a  few  days  on  Moorea  and  then  spend  about  a  week  on  the  resort  island 
of  Huahine.  On  a  beautiful  New  Year's  Eve  morning,  while  still  on  Moorea,  my, 
new  wife  and  I  were  zipping  along  on  a  super-charged  two-seat  scooter.  She  had 
never  ridden  a  scooter  before  and  I  had  never  driven  with  a  passenger  before.  I 
thought  that  it  couldn't  be  all  that  different  from  riding  by  myself.  I  was  wrong. 
Five  minutes  after  leaving  the  hotel,  we  approached  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road.  I 
leaned  into  the  curve,  but  not  enough  to  compensate  for  both  of  us.  The  bike 
veered  into  the  opposite  lane  right  into  the  path  of  an  oncoming  car.  Instead  of 
panicking,  I  distinctly  remember  that  I  calmly  pulled  the  bike  over  onto  the  oppo- 
site curb  to  avoid  the  car.  I  thought  we  were  safe  but  the  curb  turned  out  to  actu- 
ally be  rocky  mud.  At  a  speed  of  over  thirty  miles  an  hour,  my  wife  and  I  were 
flung  off  the  scooter.  I  first  fell  off  the  bike  onto  my  right  knee  which  tore  a  hole 
through  the  skin,  exposing  the  bone  underneath.  Next  I  rolled  over  and  over  until 
I  rammed  headfirst  into  a  concrete  bunker,  then  slid  into  the  adjacent  ditch.  The 
scooter  flipped  and  rolled  on  top  of  me,  pinning  me  against  to  the  concrete  wall. 

The  first  thing  that  I  remember  after  my  eyes  stopped  spinning  was  see- 
ing my  right  leg  sticking  up  in  the  air,  pinned  against  the  wall.  My  eyes  focused 
to  see  a  large  rock  imbedded  in  my  knee.  Still  in  a  daze,  I  reached  up  and  pulled*  I 
the  rock  out  and  gingerly  held  it  up  to  my  face.  Then  I  realized  that  I  was  alone. 
I  could  not  see  my  wife.  Terrified  that  something  might  have  befallen  my  bride,  I 
pushed  with  all  of  my  strength  to  get  the  scooter  off  of  me.  I  pushed  and  pushed 
but  nothing  budged.  It  vaguely  registered  in  my  mind  that  something  was  wrong 
with  my  right  shoulder  but  I  was  scared  for  my  wife.  My  injuries  didn't  matter  next 
to  her.  Helpless,  I  began  yelling  her  name  over  and  over.  After  what  seemed  like 
an  eternity,  she  weakly  answered  that  she  was  okay  Relief  trickled  through  me 
as  I  passed  out. 

I  awoke  sometime  later  in  a  haze  of  pain.  Someone  had  already  moved 
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the  scooter  and  dragged  me  out  of  the  ditch.    After  waiting  over  an  hour,  the 

I  ambulance  arrived  to  take  me  to  the  Moorea  hospital.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
a  first-aid  stand  with  aspirins  and  band-aids.  After  a  lot  of  poking  and  prodding, 

I  the  doctor  pronounced  that  my  right  clavicle  was  broken  in  at  least  one  place  and 
he  had  no  idea  what  was  wrong  with  my  knee.  He  called  the  national  hospital  on 
the  main  island  to  ask  if  I  could  be  transferred  by  air.   Unfortunately,  since  it  was 

■  New  Year's  Eve,  the  helicopter  was  not  available  to  take  me  there  so  I  had  to  ride 
the  ferry.    The  doctor  then  warned  that  a  typhoon  was  approaching  and  the  ride 

<  would  be  rough.  "Oh  fun  and  joy,"  I  thought.  A  hurricane  is  all  I  needed  to  make 
my  honeymoon  complete.  "An  ambulance  will  be  waiting  for  you,"  were  the  doc- 
tor's last  words.   I  sure  hoped  so. 

After  enduring  over  an  hour  of  thirty  foot  waves  pounding  the  frail  cata- 
maran, we  arrived  in  Papeete  harbor  to  watch  the  ambulance  drive  off  before  we 
could  disembark.  Apparently  they  were  tired  of  waiting.  Delirious  with  pain,  I 
began  yelling  at  the  top  of  my  lungs  about  how  stupid  these  people  were. 
Abruptly  I  passed  out  again.  I  was  then  carried  off  the  ferry  boat  and  laid  on  the 
dock  to  dry  out  and  die  like  a  fish.  I  awoke  again  when  the  ambulance  came  back 
an  hour  later.  My  wife  had  to  put  her  hand  over  my  mouth  so  I  couldn't  say  any- 
thing bad  to  those  incompetent  ambulance  drivers. 

There  was  no  emergency  room  at  that  hospital.  I  waited  for  over  thirty 
minutes  on  the  stretcher  next  to  the  still  running  ambulance.  That  car  exhaust 
really  smelled  good.  Finally  I  was  taken  in  to  see  a  doctor.  He  examined  me  by 
pushing  and  pulling  my  body  all  over  the  place.  The  whole  time  I  kept  my  face  in 
a  tight  mask,  not  showing  any  pain  or  emotion.  Maybe  the  doctor  thought  I  was 
dead  because  I  watched  him  take  a  pen  out  of  his  coat  pocket,  and  then  jam  it 
down  into  the  hole  in  my  knee.  The  exquisite  pain  changed  my  mind  about  show- 
ing them  how  tough  I  was.  I  didn't  care  anymore.  I  screamed  and  screamed  and 
called  him  all  kinds  of  names  in  Japanese.  I  yelled  at  him  in  Japanese  just  in  case 
he  understood  English.  I  wasn't  that  dumb  to  call  the  doctor  an  idiot  in  his  own 
hospital.  But  if  looks  could  kill,  I  would  have  made  fried  chicken  out  of  that  French 
doctor. 

The  doctor's  verdict  was  that  my  knee  only  had  a  superficial  wound  but  I 
would  need  surgery  to  remove  the  sand  and  dirt  from  the  inside  of  my  knee  cav- 
ity before  sewing  it  up.  The  doctor  said  that  my  shoulder  was  of  no  importance. 
"Ha  Ha,"  I  thought.  He  just  said  that  because  it  wasn't  his  shoulder  that  was  bro- 
ken. Around  ten  that  evening  they  rolled  me  into  this  primitive  looking  operating 
room  and  put  me  to  sleep.  My  last  thought  was  that  I  hoped  the  curse  of  the 
Tahitian  water  didn't  attack  me  while  I  was  in  surgery. 

I  awoke  to  the  garbled  sound  of  loud  French  and  Tahitian  voices 
the  surgeons  and  some  Tahitian  patients  singing  their  hearts  out.     A  brand 
year  had  begun.  Just  like  my  wife's  old  noisy  neighborhood,  everyone  in  the  hos- 
pital had  their  ukuleles  and  were  banging  away  to  celebrate  the  new  year 
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noise  was  deafening.  Sleep  was  an  impossible  dream  with  all  that  racket  going 
on.  After  enduring  over  two  hours  of  that  racious  noise,  a  crew  of  three  doctors 
burst  in  my  room;  they  were  drunk  as  skunks,  One  of  them  came  up-to  me  and 
said  in  heavily  accented  English,  "Ve  are  so  sorry.  Ve  could  not  save  your  leg." 
Panic!!  Then  he  pulled  the  blanket  off  my  knee  and  said,  "  Miracle,  your  leg  iz 
saved!"  I  didn't  think  it  was  funny,  but  everyone  else  did. 

Even  though  my  three  weeks  in  Tahiti  was  not  my  ideal  honeymoon,  I 
wouldn't  change  what  happened  to  me  because  there  were  some  valuable 
lessons  learned  under  all  those  humorous  situations.  First,  I  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  life.  If  I  would  not  have  had  my  helmet  on  during  that  scooter  accident, 
my  wife  would  have  become  a  widow  after  only  six  days  of  marriage.  Second, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  my  wife  and  I  had  this  time  to  learn  how  to  depend 
on  each  other.  A  successful  marriage  needs  mutual  support.  Those  first  few 
months  of  recuperation,  I  needed  her  to  support  me.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
year,  it  was  my  turn  to  help  her  as  she  needed  my  support  during  her  pregnancy. 
I  believe  that  accident  prepared  me  to  be  able  to  take  better  care  for  my  wife  when 
she  gave  birth  to  our  son.  Now  we  have  to  depend  on  each  other  to  raise  our  son 
properly.  My  whole  perspective  on  life  has  been  changed  as  a  result  of  that  acci- 
dent. My  little  dream  world  of  how  everything  is  perfect  was  shattered  that  day, 
yet  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  able  to  limp  away  and  learn  from  my  mistakes.  I  know 
now  that  life  is  not  something  to  take  chances  with,  but  something  to  cherish  and 
protect.  Someday,  I  hope  to  return  to  Tahiti  to  see  and  do  all  the  wonderful  things 
that  were  denied  me  the  first  time.  However,  I  do  not  plan  on  riding  any  scooters. 
Getting  the  sense  knocked  out  of  me  once  was  more  than  enough,  thank  you! 
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Food  for  Thought 

by  Mark  Deschamps 
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It's  A  Man  Thing 

by  David  McKay 

I  have  fondly  labeled  my  late  teens,  the  Arrogant  Years.  My  friends  and  I  actu- 
ally formed  a  group  called  "Modesty  Extreme,!"  the  initials  of  which  spelled,  "ME!" 
Sure,  we  were  shallow,  self-centered,  overly  image  conscious  and  regularly 
verged  on  the  obnoxious,  but  I  loved  those  years  and  would  gladly  relive  them  if 
given  the  chance.  It  was  during  this  time  of  intense  self-discovery  and  spiritual 
awakening  that  I  really  began  in  earnest  to  make  an  idiot  of  myself  to  get  the 
approval  of  others,  especially  girls.  It  was  worse  back  then;  I  understood  women 
even  less  than  I  do  now  (which  is  a  frightening  thought).  Not  that  you  would  know 
it  if  you  heard  the  authoritative  tone  my  friends  and  I  adopted  when  referring  to 
the  fairer  sex.  You  know  how  teenage  boys  are,  especially  when  there  is  an 
attractive  female  around  to  impress.  It's  enough  to  give  credence  to  the  theory  of 
evolution.  The  volatile  mixture  of  my  pride  and  vanity  often  had  results  compara- 
ble to  giving  Freddy  Krueger  a  set  of  Ginsu  knives.  One  such  experience  is  the 
time  I  nearly  drowned. 

Every  year  for  summer  vacation,  my  family  went  camping  on  the  Coramandel 
Peninsula  of  New  Zealand,  at  a  place  called  Ohui,  not  far  from  the  famous  surf 
town  of  Whangamata.  Even  though  the  camp  was  situated  in  a  dung-laden  pad- 
dock, the  picturesque  surroundings  —  the  rolling  hills,  the  stream  and  the  beach 
it  led  to-more  than  made  up  for  the  lack  of  modern  conveniences.  In  an  area 
renowned  for  beautiful  beaches  and  excellent  surf,  this  place  was  exceptional.  I 
swear  that  I  have  seen  hardened  beach  bums  faint  (praising  the  gods  as  they  did 
so)  upon  catching  their  first  glimpse  of  this  beach.  Even  Chevy  Chase  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  ruin  a  vacation  here. 

What  really  made  the  camp  an  experience  to  remember  was  the  people.  We 
weren't  the  only  family  to  have  discovered  this  secluded  paradise,  nor  the  only 
ones  to  return  regularly.  We  soon  became  close  friends  with  another  of  the  "reg- 
ulars"— the  Nielsens.  Perhaps  it  was  more  than  coincidence  that  this  family  just 
happened  to  contain  two  gorgeous,  teenage  girls.  My  humble  writing  ability  can- 
not even  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  sublime  beauty  of  these  two  girls.  Needless  to 
say,  my  brothers  and  I  were  infatuated  with  them  and  all  too  quickly  found  our- 
selves wrapped  around  their  lovely  little  manicured  fingers. 

The  trouble  started  when  one  of  the  "new  arrivals"  tried  to  buck  the  system  and 
make  moves  on  "our  women."  Motivated  solely  by  our  chivalrous  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  virtue  of  these  two  young  ladies,  my  brother  Jarrad  and  I,  felt  honor  bound 
to  do  something.  Roused  to  the  heights  of  righteous  indignation,  our  primitive 
instincts,  (previously  hidden  in  the  dark  recesses  of  our  male  psyche)  manifested 
themselves  in  particularly  violent  ways.  War  was  never  officially  declared,  but 
both  sides  knew. 

Looking  back  on  it  all,  perhaps  we  shouldn't  have  felt  so  threatened.  His  name 
was  Matthew.  He  had  red  hair  and  freckles  and  almost  anemic  looking,  fair  skin. 
The  biggest  thing  on  him  was  his  mouth.   This  kid  was  scrawny.    Scrawny  and 
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loud!  You  have  to  remember  though,  that  in  the  teenage  world,  talking  about 
something  is  practically  achieving  it.  If  you  talk  the  talk  well  enough,  you  proba- 
bly won't  have  to  walk  the  walk.  Matthew  was  a  master  talker. 

After  all  of  the  posturing,  posing  and  minor  altercations  that  ensued  in  the  fol- 
lowing days,  it  finally  came  down  to  the  ultimate  challenge  —  to  surf  on  the  left 
side  of  the  island.  The  beach  at  Ohui  is  split  in  half  by  a  triangular  shaped  promon- 
tory, the  apex  of  which  points  out  to  sea.  This  small  chunk  of  land  is  only  about 
10  meters  from  the  shore  and  at  low  tide  we  would  often  walk  out  to  look  for  shell- 
fish around  its  low-lying  rocky  base.  At  high  tide  it  is  surrounded  by  three  to  four 
feet  of  water,  transforming  it  into  a  tiny  island. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  island,  the  surf  is  smooth  and  regular,  but  on  the  left 
side,  the  waves  are  like  berserk  warriors,  cutting  down  everything  in  their  path. 
The  nature  of  the  two  sides  of  the  island  itself  are  also  drastically  different.  The 
left  side  is  equally  as  rough  and  ragged  as  the  waves  that  dash  against  it,  while 
the  right  side  is  straight  and  uniform  and  covered  in  a  gentle  cushion  of  grass.  We 
had  been  warned  against  the  rip  on  the  left  side.  However,  this  challenge  was  a 
man  thing  and  concepts  like  cushion  and  soft  are  not  emphasized.  We  were  war- 
riors, honor  bound  to  sacrifice  our  all.  Besides,  there  was  no  real  risk  involved  for 
experienced  surfers  such  as  ourselves.  Heck,  we'd  been  surfing  for  a  whole  week 
now! 

Like  cowboys  leaving  the  saloon  for  a  showdown  in  the  street,  surfboards  in 
hand,  we  stalked  menacingly  away  from  the  camp,  towards  the  beach.  You 
wouldn't  believe  how  hard  it  is  to  look  menacing,  while  wearing  multi-colored,  flu- 
orescent shorts,  but  we  did  it.  The  women-folk  stayed  behind,  as  is  proper,  and 
boiled  water  or  knitted  sweaters,  or  whatever  it  is  that  women  do  when  their  men 
go  off  to  do  something  mind-numbingly  stupid. 

Urged  on  by  visions  of  a  victory  parade  in  our  honor  and  the  two  nubile  maid- 
ens rushing  into  our  arms,  we  came  to  a  halt  at  the  waters  edge.  Confronted  by 
the  elemental  forces  of  nature,  our  resolve  weakened  almost  immediately. 
Mentally  repeating  the  mantra,  "This  is  a  man  thing,"  we  all  marched  purposeful- 
ly into  the  raging  surf,  trying  not  to  flinch. 

In  an  unconscious  attempt  to  break  the  tension,  we  began  to  joke  and  laugh 
as  we  paddled  out,  chanting  a  different  mantra  now-  "I'm  going  to  die  ,  I'm  going 
to  die  .  .  ."  Matthew,  was  of  course,  the  most  vocal,  loudly  proclaiming  his  mas- 
tery of  the  waves.  As  if  in  response  to  Matthew's  challenge,  the  ocean  summar- 
ily ripped  his  board  out  from  under  him,  leaving  him  thrashing  in  the  water.  Before 
Jarrad  and  I  had  the  chance  to  laugh,  we  too  were  torn  from  our  boards. 

The  rip  was  powerful  and  our  boards  were  quickly  pulled  towards  the  rocks 
and  pulverized,  leaving  nothing  to  our  imaginations  as  to  what  our  eventual  fate 
would  be.  I  can't  remember  if  my  life  flashed  before  my  eyes,  but  as  we  were 
inexorably  drawn  ever  closer  to  the  rocks,  I  remembered  a  line  from  one  of  Bill 
Cosby's  skits  that  suddenly  didn't  seem  so  funny— "How  long  can  you  tread 
water?" 

My  only  consolation  at  this  time  was  that  Matthew  had  started  to  cry.  By  com- 
parison, Jarrad  and  I  were  in  calm  repose.   It  was  a  shallow  response  on  m\  ; 
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to  glory  in  another's  weakness,  but  that  is  what  the  man  thing  is  all  about.  I  knew 
that  if  we  didn't  make  it,  at  least  I  would  go  out  with  a  modicum  of  dignity.  My  fel- 
low warriors  would  welcome  me  into  the  halls  of  Valhalla  with  hymns  of  praise.  In 
an  almost  condescending  manner,  I  swam  over  to  Matthew  and  supported  him  as 
best  I  could. 

Like  some  kind  of  primordial,  mythical  parasite,  the  cold  current  and  the  insis- 
tent tug  of  the  rip  seemed  to  drain  us  of  more  than  our  physical  strength.  By  this 
time  we  had  been  swept  towards  the  sharp  tip  of  the  island.  Hanging  there  like 
speared  fish,  the  current  seemed  to  be  deciding  whether  to  impale  us  on  the 
rocks  or  to  sweep  us  out  to  sea.  Almost  playfully  it  would  draw  us  close  to  the 
rocks  then  drag  us  back  out.  Mangled  chunks  of  fiberglass  and  foam  were 
embedded  between  the  razor-sharp  crevices,  protruding  like  chewed  up  bones 
from  the  serrated  maw  of  the  island.  My  mind  replayed,  over  and  over  again,  the 
destruction  of  our  surfboards  in  graphic  detail. 

Between  Matthew's  sobs  and  the  taunting  voice  of  the  crashing  waves  I  heard 
a  still,  small  voice  whisper  reassuringly  in  my  mind:  "Say  a  prayer."  The  peace, 
that  only  the  Spirit  can  bring,  enveloped  me  immediately.  I  looked  across  at  my 
brother,  who  was  a  few  yards  away  and  I  could  tell  by  the  remarkably  calm 
expression  on  his  face  that  he  had  felt  the  prompting  too.  We  bowed  our  heads. 
It  was  a  very  quick  prayer. 

Upon  saying  amen,  a  huge  wave  picked  up  Matthew  and  I,  swept  us  down  the 
right  side  of  the  island,  and  lifted  us  gently  onto  the  soft  grass.  From  my  safe  van- 
tage point,  I  was  able  to  observe  this  process  repeated  as  the  wave  returned  for 
Jarrad.  The  wall  of  water,  unerringly  searched  him  out,  cradled  him  in  its  fluid 
arms,  and  rushed  towards  us,  causing  dry  sand  to  appear  as  the  waters  gathered 
to  aid  the  rescuing  wave.  Likewise,  Jarrad  was  deposited  safely  on  the  grass 
beside  us.  Too  shocked  to  rejoice,  we  just  sat  there,  stunned,  watching  as  the 
water  became  calm.  Soft  sheets  of  foam  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  like 
a  handkerchief  being  waved  in  farewell. 

It  started  to  rain,  concealing  my  tears  of  gratitude  from  my  companions.  The 
camp  flooded  that  night  and  the  Nielsens  decided  to  leave  early.  We  left  a  day  or 
two  later.  A  much  subdued  Matthew  came  to  visit  us  a  few  weeks  later  to  thank 
us.  The  next  year  a  big  corporation  bought  the  area  and  began  building  a  beach 
resort  there.  I  guess  they  didn't  know  that  you  can't  buy  the  magic  of  Ohui. 
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Old  Hiroshima 

by  Stacia  Brown 


Sadness  rushes 

All  around  me. 

Horror  In  their  faces. 

"What  have  you  done!" 

This  place  screams. 

Mothers  hold  their 

Burning  Children. 

A  daughter, 

Sent  off  to  school, 

Nothing  left  save 

A  tin  yellow  lunch  box 

With  her  lunch 

Still  inside. 

Blackened  fingernails 

Gathered 

To  be  shown  to 

A  father  as  proof  of 

A  son's  death. 

People  run  in  fear  and  pain, 

Their  eyes  melting 

Onto  their  cheeks. 

Their  seared  flesh 

Dripping  from  their  bones. 

Some  seek  relief 

In  the  cool  waters  of 

The  Gono  River  which 

Runs  red  with 

Blood  and  charred  corpses. 

My  heart  melts  to 

View  the  past, 

In  daydreams  of  guilt. 

People  stare  at  us. 

"Did  you  do  this?" 

My  heart  wants  to  say  no. 

Tears  blind  my  speech. 

Peace  has  come, 

To  ease  the  past. 

Such  pain  in  Old  Hiroshima. 
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Are  We  Dating? 

by  Wayne  Shek 
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Sails 

by  Mark  Deschamps 

The  young  girl  came  into  the  hut  and  silently  sat  down  next  to  her  moth- 
er, who  was  cooking  fish  wrapped  in  leaves  over  coals.  "What  is  the  matter, 
child?" 

"Mother,  the  clouds  look  strange." 

Mira  glanced  over  at  the  child  then  returned  her  attention  to  the  food  she 
was  preparing,  waiting  for  the  young  one  to  speak.  When,  after  several  seconds, 
she  did  not,  Mira  encouraged  her.  "Do  they?" 

The  child  nodded,  and  with  chin  on  her  chest,  snuggled  up  to  her  moth- 
er's side  and  tried  to  put  her  arms  around  the  robust  woman. 

"Okina,"  Mira  said.  "I  cannot  cook  with  you  here." 

The  child  released  her  hold,  letting  her  hands  fall  to  her  lap.  For  several 
minutes  neither  spoke.  Mira  turned  several  of  the  fish  over  and  placed  some 
coals  on  top  of  the  wrapped  packages.  "Mother?"  Okina  finally  said. 

"Yes,  child." 

"Mother,  I'm  scared." 

Mira  smiled  at  her  daughter.  "Scared?  Whatever  is  the  great  Okina 
scared  of?"  The  aroma  of  sweet  fish  began  to  rise  out  of  the  cooking  pit. 

"Father  was  angry  and  told  me  to  come  back  to  you.  He  went  to  the  vil- 
lage." 

Mira  stopped  poking  at  the  food  and  turned,  facing  the  child.  "To  the  vil- 
lage? He  was  to  go  fishing  this  morning."  She  took  her  daughter's  hands  in  her 
own.   "What  did  your  father  say?" 

With  full  attention  on  her,  the  child  stammered.  "Well,  uh,  he  said  that  the. 
um...that  the  clouds  were  wrong."  She  nodded  to  herself,  trying  to  remember.  "He 
said  it  was  a  ...  a  something — I  can't  remember — and  that  he  was  going  to  the 
village." 

Mira  looked  into  her  daughter's  eyes  as  she  thought,  then  stood,  still  hold- 
ing the  child's  hand.  She  began  to  digest  what  her  daughter  had  said  about  the 
clouds  looking  strange  and  that  Fotu  had  said  that  the  clouds  looked  wrong. 

The  hut  stood  at  the  top  of  a  gentle  incline  leading  up  from  the  beach.  As 
she  stepped  out  into  the  morning  air  and  looked  down  to  the  water  and  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  Mira  could  see  what  had  troubled  both  her  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band: The  clouds  indeed  looked  .  .  .wrong. 

As  her  parents'  only  child — and  a  daughter  at  that — growing  up  had  not 
been  easy.  When  she  was  younger,  M  I  had  always  made  it  clear  to  her 

that  she  was  not  the  child  he  had  wanted.  What  her  t ..-  tnted.  and  . 

her  mother  had  not  been  able  to  give,  was  a  son  that  he  could  teach  the  Merits 
of  the  ocean  and  of  fishing  tfi.it  his  fathei  had  lauQhl  Wm 
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By  the  time  she  was  ten,  however,  her  father  had  given  up  hope  of  get- 
ting a  son  and  warmed  considerably  to  Mira,  sharing  with  her  as  if  she  were  his 
son.  Many  times,  despite  the  disapproving  whispers  of  the  others  in  the  village, 
he  had  taken  her  out  in  the  canoes,  teaching  her  the  correct  way  to  fish,  the  best 
places  to  fish.  He  had  also  shown  her  the  signs  which  she  could  use  to  tell,  when 
out  on  the  open  ocean,  how  to  get  home  if  she  ever  became  lost  in  the  canoe.  He 
had  shown  her  the  subtleties  of  the  way  the  waves  might  break  on  the  water,  how 
the  currents  would  run  in  relation  to  the  islands,  how  to  watch  the  movements  of 
fish  groups  to  point  her  in  the  appropriate  direction,  and  the  way  the  clouds  would 
look  in  the  distance  if  land  was  nearby. 

It  was  her  father's  lessons  that  Mira  thought  of  as  she  stood  on  the  beach 
observing  the  white  billows  on  the  horizon.  She'd  lived  on  this  island  her  entire 
life  and  more  recently,  had  spent  many  hours  on  this  beach  with  the  newborn 
Okina  watching  the  surf  in  front  and  skies  above  as  she  waited  for  her  husband 
to  return  from  fishing.  Today,  as  she  looked  at  the  looming  clouds  with  her  daugh- 
ter at  her  side,  she  shivered.  The  size  and  shape  of  this  cloud  was  not  like  one 
seen  on  the  water,  on  occasion,  perhaps  up  on  one  of  the  highest  peaks,  but 
never  out  there. 

Again,  Mira  shivered,  and  her  daughter  must  have  sensed  it.  She  pushed 
in  closer  to  her  mother's  leg. 

Mira  watched  from  the  bushes  as  the  village  elder,  Turono,  followed  by 
Mira's  husband  and  representatives  from  every  family  in  the  tribe,  came  into  the 
clearing  which  connected  to  the  sandy  path  down  to  the  beach.  The  cloud  had 
begun  to  dissipate,  but  retained  enough  of  its  shape  to  silence  the  entire  congre- 
gation. 

Turono's  eyes  narrowed  to  slits  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  turned 
down,  deepening  the  wrinkles  in  his  cheeks.  "Fotu,"  he  said,  addressing  Mira's 
husband  with  his  eyes  still  on  the  water,  "You  were  correct;  it  is  an  omen.  Our 
people  will  never  be  the  same  again." 

What  exactly  the  elder  meant  by  his  interpretation  of  the  omen  had  kept 
Mira  in  a  perpetual  state  of  agitation.  This  morning  seemed  worse  than  any  other 
day  these  past  two  weeks.  The  very  sound  of  the  wind  blowing  through  the  palm 
trees  irritated  her  so  that  she  could  not  concentrate  on  cooking,  could  not  steady 
her  hands  enough  to  thatch  the  roof,  and  had  in  fact  yelled  at  Okina  loud  enough 
and  with  enough  vehemence  to  drive  the  child  away  in  fits  of  near  hysterical  sobs. 

Now,  as  Mira  walked  along  the  beach  at  low  tide  with  the  trade  winds 
blowing  through  her  hair,  she  felt  on  the  verge  of  tears  herself.  Her  hands  were 
clenched  into  fists,  with  fingernails  digging  deep  crescent  shapes  in  her  palms. 
The  question  came  to  her  again,  as  it  had  countless  times  today  and  over  the  past 
two  weeks.    What  is  to  happen?    And  again,  the  answer  that  came  to  her  was 
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only  a  repetition  of  what  the  elder  had  said:  Our  people  will  never  be  the  same 
again.  She  stopped,  turned,  and  faced  the  wind.  The  salty  air  stung  her  eyes, 
bringing  tears,  but  she  did  not  blink. 

She  stayed  in  this  position  for  several  minutes.  When  she  did  finally  blink, 
it  was  not  in  response  to  pain.  What  was  that?  She  though  she'd  seen  some- 
thing; a  dark  shape,  a  shadow,  between  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  blue  of  the 
sea.  With  her  arm  stretched  out  and  looking  across  the  tip  of  her  finger,  she 
scanned  the  length  of  the  horizon  from  the  north  to  the  southeast.   Nothing. 

She  squinted  to  see  against  the  gusts  and  repeated  the  process,  this  time 
going  from  southeast  to  the  north.  And  this  time,  she  saw  it.  It  was  no  more  than 
a  vague  break  in  the  otherwise  blue  water.  An  untrained  eye  might  miss  it  entire- 
ly, but  again,  the  hours  on  the  water  with  her  father  had  taught  her  well.  Was  this 
another  omen?  Mira  had  two  choices.  She  could  either  stay  and  watch  this  thing 
heading  towards  the  island  or  risk  loosing  sight  of  it  and  run  to  the  village  to  tell 
the  others.  After  a  moment's  deliberation,  she  sat  back  in  the  sand  and  watched. 

After  a  while  the  shadow  took  on  greater  and  greater  detail  until  she  could 
see  its  definite  shape.  At  first  she  could  only  make  out  several  tall,  large  white 
"shapes",  almost  resembling  clouds.  Then  she  could  see  poles  connecting  these 
large  white  shapes  to  a  larger  dark  base.  Finally  she  could  see  that  this  dark  thing 
resembled  a  canoe,  but  larger  than  she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life.  Standing  along 
its  edge  were  tall  oddly  dressed  forms  that  could  only  be  people.  They  held  long 
black  and  brown  sticks, 

In  a  moment,  a  smaller  canoe  had  dropped  into  the  water  from  the  larger 
canoe  and  was  coming  directly  towards  her.  Frozen  in  a  mixture  of  awe  and  fear. 
Mira  could  only  watch  as  the  canoe  neared.  The  wind,  whispering  in  her  ear. 
spoke.   Our  people  will  never  be  the  same  again. 
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Leaving  Sleep 

by  Chris  Ward 


Bells  rudely  announce  the  time. 

Alarmed,  the  vines'  powerful  tendrils 

recede  and  greet  me--just  enough 

to  end  this  new  pain. 

The  warm  green  curls  back.reclaiming  ground. 

But  I  have  spent  too  long  here  embedded; 

-Ignore  their  lies,  their  sensual  voice! 

We  can  only  compete  for  growth. 

Like  recovering  the  brown  bones  of  a  bicycle 

from  beside  the  trellis, 

I  remark  as  I  strain  to  pull  free  from  the  sinews. 

And  later: 

/  am  too  much  that  tired  old  bicycle- 

draped  with  rooty  coils  of  the  narcotic  plant. 

And  too  often: 

in  the  darkness  of  lassitude, 

it  is  they,  once  again,  who  grow. 

So  easy  to  forget  myself 

-to  disappear  into  the  vines, 

beside  the  trellis. 
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Dear  Phaedrus 

by  Susan  Langdon 


Dear  Phaedrus- 

You're  like  that  creaming  pink  Zen  and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle 
Maintenance  abandoned  face-down  on  my  desk. 
Tangled  symbols  and  layered  philosophical  meanings  locked  behind 
ink-splattered  walls. 

Cocooned  in  Stanford  sweatshirt  and  navy  blues,  is  it  as  clear  to  you 

as  when  you  pointed  out 

Alcatraz  and  the  Golden  Gate  glittering, 

from  Coit  tower  at  sunset,  and 

didn't  notice  my  swollen  goosebumps 

or  tightly-folded  arms? 

Do  you  even  remember  the  connection  between  Jimi  Hendrix  and 

spiritual  twinkies 

expounded  by  the  light  of  a  Coke  machine? 

Our  first  slow-song  beneath  the  lanterned  courtyard  lights? 

And  Reese's  done  half-ses  @  2am  Temple  Beach? 

Or  am  I  now  just  one  more  plastic-protected  picture 

Buried  in  your  Cambridge  planner? 

So  now  who  cares  what  Allen  Ginsburg  thinks  about  covering  reality 

sandwiches  with  lettuce9 

Or  who  gives  a  damn  about  my  favorite  Maxell  high-resolution  60 

that  you  gave  me, 

severed 

when  I  tore  it  whole  from  my  jammed  stereo? 

I  can  hear  "If  you're  going  to  San  Francisco.  .  ."  elsewhere, 

Not  like  I  even  miss  it. 

--WHo  ElsE? 


kuh.  M.iiiu 


Why  Are  We  Dumber  Than  We  Used  To  Be? 

by  Eric  Jones 

Making  my  way  towards  the  only  vacant  chair  in  that  tiny  little  excuse  for  an 
office,  I  sauntered  into  the  corner  and  took  a  seat.  As  was  my  custom  upon  enter- 
ing any  new  dwelling,  I  began  to  casually  survey  the  title,  author,  and  publisher  on 
the  spine  of  each  book  hoping  to  get  a  feel  for  The  Appointment,  whom  I  had  yet 
to  meet.  I  don't  do  it  to  be  rude,  but  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  a  book  shelf.  You 
can  learn  how  the  person  spends  each  day,  what  the  person  enjoys  each  night. 
From  a  bookshelf  you  can  discover  what  a  person  mentally  chews  on--or  wants 
to  chew  on-or  wants  others  to  think  he  or  she  is  chewing  on.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, you  begin  to  understand  who  or  what's  metaphorically  "driving  their  bus." 

As  a  Man  Thinketh  .  .  I've  read  that,  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  patiently  waited 
for  The  Appointment  to  finish  tying  up  a  few  loose  ends.  I  couldn't  remember  if  it 
was  cool  to  admit  that  I  had  read  it  or  not  in  which  circles  that  held  true.  Better 
safe  than  sorry. 

Hilton:  a  Biography  of  a  Millionaire.  The  jacket  was  so  old  and  yellowed  that 
you  could  scarcely  make  out  the  title.  It  looked  well  read.  The  Appointment  had 
surely  squeezed  every  penny  out  of  his  one  dollar  and  fifty  cent  investment  in  that 
Anchor  Paperback  edition.  Had  I  known  for  sure  that  he  would  have  been  out  of 
the  room  longer,  I  would  have  opened  it  and  checked  out  all  the  underlines  and 
exclamation  points.  I  bet  it  was  marked  up  like  one  of  those  Easy-Reader  Bibles 
that  tell  you  all  the  good  parts  so  that  you  don't  get  bogged  down  in  Chronicles  or 
side-tracked  with  the  drunken  Noah  thing.  Thus  far,  as  I  analytically  gutted  the 
office  and  interpreted  its  intestines,  my  divinations  told  me  that  The  Appointment 
was  probably  of  the  politically  conservative  bent.  And  given  the  rough  geograph- 
ic information  I  had  concerning  The  Appointment's  place  of  origin,  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  believe  otherwise. 

The  Seven  Habits  of  Highly  Effective  People.  I'd  read  that  too,  even  believed 
it  a  long  time  ago.  Until  I  learned  to  count  higher,  seven  seemed  enough  habits. 
But  eventually  my  stairway  to  heaven,  rather  than  having  seven  steps,  felt  more 
like  a  big  Slip-n-Slide.  I  couldn't  tell  if  I  was  supposed  to  kill  myself  climbing  up 
or  enjoy  myself  gliding  down.  Damned  liberal  arts  schools.  The  Appointment  was 
surely  a  one-time  businessman  of  some  sort,  possibly  an  insurance  salesman.  I 
couldn't  tell.  It  was  hard  to  make  out  from  just  three  books.  I  pictured  The 
Appointment  standing  in  front  of  a  mirror,  seven  habits  girding  his  loins  and  Mr. 
Hilton  in  his  sights,  reading  the  affirmations  off  of  a  mimeographed  page  of  Og 
Mandino,  "I  feel  good,  I  feel  great .  .  .  ." 

Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed  .  .  .  That's  strange,  I  thought  as  I  tried  to  make 
sense  of  the  next  title.  This  curious  anomaly  was  a  definite  set-back  in  my  "sure- 
fire" analysis.  Was  my  Seven  Habits  induced,  snap  indictment  of  The  Appointment 
made  in  haste?  Were  the  books  just  left  over  in  his  office  while  he  waited  for  the 
rest  of  his  subversive  library  to  be  shipped?  I  moved  closer  to  the  Oppressed 
and,  upon  closer  inspection,  discovered  the  book's  back,  shiny  and  unscathed.  It 
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had  never  been  broken. 

Must  have  been  a  gift,  I  sighed  as  my  confidence  waxed  in  my  self-proclaimed 
soothsaying  abilities.  There  are  three  kinds  of  people  who  have  Pedagogy  of  the 
Oppressed  on  their  bookshelf.  First,  there  are  the  ones  who  read  it  to  understand 
it.  Next,  there  are  the  closet-conservatives  who  want  to  look  "in-the-know"  when 
their  peers  come  waltzing  their  office  and  start  analyzing  their  bookshelf.  Finally, 
there  are  those  (with  whom  I  grouped  The  Appointment)  whose  copy  of  the 
Oppressed,  like  so  many  copies  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  Bhagvad  Gita  given 
away  by  countless  starry-eyed  disciples  hoping  to  convert  a  hopeless  sinner,  lay 
sleepy  and  forgotten  on  the  bookshelf  until  space  must  be  made  for  the  monthly 
copy  of  the  Time-Life  Fields  of  Armor. 

I  moved  on.  Ah,  yes.  There  it  was.  My  arrogant  clairvoyance  was  once  again 
reaffirmed  as  I  stumbled  onto  the  crucial  piece  of  incriminating  evidence,  Jerry 
Spence,  How  to  Never  Lose  an  Argument.  Beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  I  had 
reached  a  verdict.  The  Appointment  was,  what  I  came  to  know  and  label,  a  "neo- 
Sophist"  of  the  first  order.  What  I  have  termed  "Denialist"  or  "neo-Sophist"  is  this 
common  creature  of  the  modern  age,  blissfully  climbing  that  descending  escala- 
tor of  success.  What  the  Denialist  will  never  know  (because  they  would  never 
waste  their  time  reading  something  like  this)  is  that  some  of  their  basic  assump- 
tions were  shared  by  some  of  the  world's  earliest,  greatest,  and  most  influential 
Greek  philosophers.  On  second  thought,  maybe  they  would  like  to  hear  that. 
That  much  would  make  sense  to  them,  because  after  all,  right  thinking  people  in 

:  all  ages  think  exactly  like  they  do  which  is  why  they  are  so  successful-might  is 
right  (or  something  like  that).  But  what  the  Denialists  will  never  know  or  admit 
(hence  the  "denial"  in  "Denialist")  is  the  tragic  flaw  separating  them  from  their  par- 
tial ideological  forerunners.  The  major  difference  between  the  Sophists  of  old  and 

f  the  Denialists  of  today  is  that,  while  they  are  both  playing  a  cruel  joke  on  the 
world,  the  Sophists  understood  the  punchline.  Both  parties  subscribe  to  the  same 

'  twisted  tenet-the  Sophists  cruelly  and  consciously  exploiting  the  masses,  the 

i  Denialists  fooled  into  thinking  they're  saving  them. 

It  all  started  in  fifth  century  B.C.  Greece.  Along  with  the  political  flowering  of 
Athens  into  the  fifth  century  B.C.  city-state,  a  flowering  of  art,  philosophy,  and  cul- 
ture also  ensued.  A  group  of  philosophers,  known  as  the  Sophists,  grew  frustrat- 

i  ed  with  their  contemporaries  cosmological  speculation  on  the  origins  of  the  uni- 
verse and  began  substituting  humanity  for  nature  as  the  object  of  philosophical 
interest.  Humanism  was  born  and  the  rest  (as  they  say)  is  .  .  .  philosophy.  As 
aristocracy  took  a  back  seat  to  the  new  ideas  of  direct  democracy,  the  art  of  per- 
suasion became  a  very  important  tool  for  every  citizen  of  the  city-state.  Sophists 
traveled  the  countryside  teaching  the  art  of  rhetoric,  for  a  fee,  to  all  who  & 
The  timing  was  perfect  for  the  Sophists,  because  with  the  advent  of  direct  democ- 
racy and  debate,  the  art  of  public  persuasion  and  spin  doctoring  suddenly  became 
very  important  to  all  citizens  of  Athens. 

This  clan  of  traveling  pundits  came  under  fire  from  other  philo- 
which  they  came  into  contact.     One  of  the  main  point!  of  contention  between 
the  Sophists  and  the  other  philosophers  w.is  that  "man  It  the  measure  of  all 
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things;  of  those  that  are,  that  they  are;  of  those  that  are  not,  that  they  are  not."1 
The  idea  that  they  came  up  with,  and  one  that  has  troubled  religionists  since,  is 
the  idea  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge.2  Since  there  is  no  absolute  truth  and  all 
things  are  relative,  one  can  be  trained  to  win  any  discussion  on  any  subject.3  In 
the  words  of  the  early  Sophist,  Gorgias,  "The  rhetorician  is  competent  to  speak 
against  anybody  on  any  subject,  and  to  prove  himself  more  convincing  before  a 
crowd  on  practically  every  topic  he  wishes  .  .  ."4  In  reaction  to  the  many  conflict- 
ing views  of  the  philosophers,  the  Sophists  posited  that  no  opinion  was  any  bet- 
ter than  any  other.  They  popularized  the  idea  that  "all  you  need  to  do  to  succeed 
in  life  was  to  make  your  case  appear  the  better  whenever  you  got  into  dispute- 
the  question  of  actual  truth  did  not  and  could  not  arise."5 

Somewhere  between  Gorgias  and  Og  Mandino,  the  whole  Sophist  enterprise 
got  fuzzy.  Somehow  the  calculated  wealth  extraction  and  self-help  banter 
endured,  while  its  philosophical  underpinnings  and  intellectual  edge  faded  away 
...  which  bring  us  to  the  modern  age. 

The  Parable  of  the  Denialist 

Suppose  that  a  certain  student  studying  philosophy  at  a  university  became  so 
disillusioned  by  the  differing  theories  and  explanations  of  reality  that  the  student 
lost  all  hope.  He  decided  that  all  knowledge  and  morality  are  relative  and  void  of 
any  absolute  basis  in  truth,  including  God.  The  student  fosters  a  profound  distrust 
of  human  nature,  believing  that  the  only  basic  and  motivating  factors  behind  all 
human  action  and  law  are:  subversion,  greed,  control,  and  self-interest.  Having 
pondered  the  utter  and  complete  hopelessness  of  life,  the  student  decides  that, 
since  the  despondency  of  existence  is  irreversible,  the  best  choice  would  be  to  at 
least  take  part  in  the  grand  catastrophe  and  profit  financially  from  the  cataclysm. 

Suppose  then  that  the  student  decides  to  exploit  the  combined  greed  and 
ignorance  of  humanity  by  placing  an  advertisement  that  states:  "Send  me  a  thou- 
sand dollars  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  be  a  millionaire."  Many  people  respond, 
sending  their  money  and  waiting  for  the  student  to  unfold  the  secrets  on  how  to 
be  a  millionaire.  Of  course,  there  is  no  secret,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  best 
way  to  be  a  millionaire  is  to  capitalize  on  the  egoism  and  gluttony  of  humankind 
as  the  student  has  done.  But  because  people  are  so  greedy,  they  demand  to 
know  the  "secret"  from  the  student  or  else  they  will  inflict  bodily  harm  on  him. 
Again  acting  in  his  own  self-interest  (hoping  to  avoid  his  own  pain),  the  student 
contrives  a  list  of  completely  unfounded,  but  nevertheless  convincing,  "sure-fire" 
steps  toward  becoming  a  millionaire  in  order  to  pacify  the  clients  and  to  fool  them 
into  thinking  that  they  have  gotten  a  sound  return  on  their  thousand  dollar  invest- 
ment. Then  suppose  that  the  student  is  about  to  die  of  old  age  and  his  son  takes 
over  the  scam.  Except  that  in  the  change  of  ownership,  the  student  never 
divulged  the  reality  of  his  deception  to  his  son  and  the  great  secret  dies  with  the 
student.  The  son,  believing  that  the  methods  are  valid  and  the  steps  legitimate, 
runs  the  business  under  the  false  assumption  that  the  "Millionaire  Training 
Program"  is  based  on  a  reality  other  than  pure  greed  and  deception.  Thus,  the 
son  becomes  so  caught  up  in  the  whirlwind  of  success  that  he  can  no  longer 
stand  back  and  objectively  analyze  his  actions  and  becomes  completely  con- 
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vinced  that  he  is  providing  a  valuable  and  even  charitable  service  to  humanity. 
Far  from  ever  taking  the  time  to  actually  study  humanity  and  history  on  his  own 
and  to  challenge  or  question  the  nihilistic  beliefs  of  the  student,  the  son  is  too  con- 
vinced that  he  is  doing  good. 

Who  then  is  worse  off?  The  student  or  the  son?  For  while  the  student  was  at 
least  conscious  of  his  own  actions  (however  wrong  they  may  have  been),  the  son 
proceeds  in  complete  delusion,  perpetrating  the  exact  same  lie  of  his  father;  only 
worse,  the  son,  who  in  the  meantime  has  adopted  a  religion  and  a  belief  system, 
continues  to  expand  the  lie  factory  of  his  father.  The  son  calls  himself  a  philan- 
thropist (because  he  is  making  so  many  so  happy),  assumes  that  he  is  silver-lin- 
ing his  afterlife  as  he  lines  his  bank  account,  and  pats  himself  on  the  back  as  a 
Christian  as  he  pads  his  own  wallet.  The  father,  living  a  lie  and  knowing  such. 
The  son,  living  a  lie  but  believing  it  to  be  a  truth.  The  father,  a  nihilist.  The  son. 
a  Denialist. 

A  section  of  a  1981  Denialist  tract  called  Negotiation:  the  Art  of  Getting  What 
You  Want  is  a  glaring  example  of  how  the  master  bamboozler,  like  the  student  of 
the  parable,  strives  to  teach  the  client  the  "art"  of  getting  what  you  want.  Under 
the  heading  "A  Four-Letter  Word  to  Beware  of,"  the  client  is  warned  against  the 
most  "armed  .  .  .  dangerous  .  .  .  and  deadly  little  devil"  in  persuasion.  What  could 
be  so  threatening?  In  the  words  of  Michael  Schatzki,  "There  is  a  word  out  there 
that  should  be  considered  armed  and  dangerous.  It  seems  harmless  enough,  but 
that's  why  it's  so  deadly.  Don't  be  fooled.  Stay  as  clear  from  it  as  you  can.  If  you 
don't,  the  little  devil  will  completely  undermine  you  negotiation.  Beware  of  'Fair'!" 
As  Mr.  Schatzki  reasons,  "The  concept  of  'being  fair'  may  be  the  deepest  and 
most  hazardous  .  .  .  emotional  pothole."6  This  is  meant  for  the  advanced  Denialist 
who  has  become  so  calloused  by  the  self-inflicted  illusion  that  more  direct  and 
blatant  advice  in  the  art  of  exploitation  may  be  given,  Negotiation:  the  Art  of 
Getting  What  You  Want  is  just  one  of  the  many  of  the  self-help  success  tracts  that 
overflow  Denialists'  bookshelves  worldwide. 

I'm  skeptical  about  whether  a  wake  up  call  would  work  with  a  Denialist  system 
that  is  so  deeply  rooted  and  historically  prevalent  throughout  Western  history.  I 
also  wonder  what  would  happen  if  we  cleared  the  Denialists'  caves,  forcing  them 
out  of  the  shadowlands  and  into  the  sun.  Without  the  slow  and  long  inoculation 
that  philosophers  receive  through  study  and  thought  that  helps  them  cope  with  the 
poison  of  ambiguity,  I  wonder  if  more  harm  than  good  may  come  to  the  Denialists 
lives  upon  so  severe  a  jolt.  And  frankly,  what  would  we  do  without  them9  V\ 
would  we  get  our  public  leaders,  our  pyramid  schemers? 

Currently,  I'm  attending  a  pregnancy  and  birthing  workshop  with  my  wife 
She's  afraid  that  the  pain  of  childbirth  will  be  more  than  she  can  bear,  so  every 
day  I  read  to  her  the  words  of  comfort  that  the  nurse  assures  me  will  ease  the 
pain,  "My  delivery  will  not  be  painful  because  childbirth  it  is  a  natural  proces* 
countless  generations  of  women  have  endured  successfully."  And  I  i\»n  them 
Denialists. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  http://the-tech.mit.edu/Classics/Plato/gorgias.1b.txt.  This  sight  has  the  complete  works 
of  Plato  on-line.  On  the  point,  of  man  being  the  measure  of  all  things,  Socrates  was  not  one  of 
the  philosophers  who  contended  with  the  Sophists.  He  agreed  with  them  that  inward  rather  than 
outward  was  where  important  discoveries  were  to  be  made.  This  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Sophists  and  became  the  same  for  the  Socratics.  The  most  powerful  and  lasting  legacy  of  the 
Sophists  was  the  idea  that  the  individual  is  the  measure  of  all  things. 

2.  Gibson,  "In  Praise  of  the  Sophists,"  284. 

3.  Bales,  Ready  Reference,  6. 

4.  http://the-tech.mit.edu/Classics/Plato/gorgias.1b.txt. 

5.  Harris,  Fundamentals,  40. 

6.  Schatzki,  Negotiation:  20-21. 
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Wonderland 

by  James  Walker 

Double-tongued,  you  sprinkle  sawdust  in  the  eyes  of  evening, 
Flinching  at  a  finger  tracing  your  forearm, 
Talking  furniture  and  politics  to  the  fireplace 
While  silent  spatters,  white  as  seagulls'  breasts, 
Thick  along  the  window  cluster  cold,  inviting. 

I  turn  away  in  wonder.   Moonlight  glistens, 

Aura  of  magic  and  legends 

Haloed  through  frostwork  forming. 

Out  there  in  gleaming  fields  rabbits 

Huddle  in  unheated  holes, 

Shivering  by  snowlight  uncounted  hours  till  sunrise. 

Despite  our  capsuled  warmth,  the  surging  fire, 

Your  walls  of  words  rebuffs. 

I  drop  my  hand  and  slide  apart 

While  shadows  of  our  leafless  birch 

Trace  thin  across  the  wind-smoothed  snow 

So  quiet  through  this  barrier  of  glass, 

Like  spider  fingers  grasping  ghosts. 
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Clenched  Fist  Over  Broken  Heart 

by  David  McKay 

Arcing,  tumbling,  twisting,  the  gleaming  hail  of  weapons  is  swallowed  up, 
taken  back  to  Mother  Earth  that  gave  them  genesis.  Slicing  the  morning  air  with 
their  clamor.  Clashing  with  each  other  to  the  last.  Tears  of  water  and  blood  mark 
their  descent,  streaking  the  sides  of  the  pit  that  is  to  be  their  eternal  resting  place. 

Somber  men  pass  the  hole,  casting  their  dark  desires  downwards,  along  with 
the  weapons  there.  Some  of  them  hobble  painfully,  nursing  wounds  that  still 
bleed.  Others  are  carried,  their  stretchers  pausing  briefly  beside  the  rent  in  the 
earth.  Hands  feebly  extend  from  each,  shaking  with  fatigue  and  pain.  They  too 
slowly  relinquish  their  burdens,  watching  as  the  warm  red  soil  trickles  between 
their  fingers  and  then  they  are  carried  away,  their  duty  done.  Oaths  and  epithets 
follow  each  handful,  slowly  covering  the  pile  of  hate  and  pain,  sealing  the  rend 
with  life  and  light.  The  children  look  on  in  wonder.  Those  old  enough  to  under- 
stand weep,  their  tears  washing  all  innocence  from  their  demeanor.  The  wails  of 
the  women  rise  to  the  heavens,  mourning,  promising,  heralding  in  a  new  day,  a 
better  age.  These  sharp  steely  seeds,  though  planted,  will  never  be  allowed  to 
flourish,  to  spread  their  pernicious  gospel  of  death  and  devastation.  Nothing  will 
ever  grow  in  this  place. 

Late  that  night,  a  young  woman  silently  approaches  the  burial  mound.  A  large 
stone  icon  that  seems  to  be  hewn  from  the  very  substance  of  the  night,  protrudes 
from  the  bald  barrow.  The  stony  eyes  of  the  winged  serpent[1]  seem  to  forbid 
her  approach.  As  clouds  cavort  across  the  face  of  the  moon,  the  grey  scales  and 
feathers  seem  to  move  sinuously,  each  one  highlighted  by  shifting  beams.  She 
walks  on  unheeding,  beyond  caring.  Awkwardly,  she  falls  to  her  knees,  carefully 
cradling  the  life  that  swells  within  her.  Pain  wracked  sobs  convulse  her  frail  form 
and  she  leans  back,  neck  bared,  arms  splayed  out  at  her  sides,  her  belly  mirror- 
ing the  mound  of  earth  before  her. 

"You  should  have  taken  me  too!  Why  was  I  not  counted  worthy  to  join  my 
beloved  in  your  kingdom?  Now  I  am  alone."  Her  tears  sink  into  the  lifeless  soil 
and  her  cry  is  swallowed  by  the  night.  Exhausted,  but  still  crying,  she  falls  asleep, 
a  pale  smudge  next  to  the  scar  on  the  earth. 

Morning  comes,  enlightening  her  body  and  mind.  Gathering  herself  up  she 
looks  heavenward  once  more.  •"  Almighty  Creator,  I  know  that  my  ways  are  not 
thy  ways.  I  covenant  by  my  life,  that  I,  and  my  posterity  will  live  for  thee  and  none 
shall  be  found  wanting." 

"You  nearly  have  him  Aramon,  one  more  throw  and  the  match  is  yours!" 
"If  you  would  stop  distracting  me  with  'helpful'  comments  every  time  I  am  about 
to  make  a  move,  this  match  would  have  been  over  long  ago  Himni.  I  usually  have 
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no  problems  besting  our  friend  Joram."  Sweat  beads  the  skin  of  the  two  young 
men.  As  each  one  struggles  for  position,  muscles  bunch  and  tense,  rippling  under 
brown  skin  that  covers  their  powerful  athletic  frames.  The  third  watches  intently, 
circling  the  two  contestants,  hands  clenched  as  if  he  were  in  the  fray. 

"So  you  say  Aramon,  but  the  score  is  even  and  you  really  should  plant  your  left 
foot  more  firmly."  With  a  thud  Aramon  lands  unceremoniously  on  his  backside,  a 
cloud  of  dust  rising  to  hide  his  expression  of  surprise.  "What  was  that9" 
Laughing,  Joram  extends  his  hand  to  his  sometime  opponent  and  life  long  com- 
rade. "That  my  friend,  is  called  a  foot  sweep  and  you  walked  right  into  it.  It  is  a 
technique  that  the  Nephites  learn  while  practically  in  the  cradle."  Doubled  over, 
they  pause,  trying  unsuccessfully  to  simultaneously  catch  their  breath  and  stop 
laughing.  "Himni,  some  water  please  for  our  friend  Joram.  I  understand  that  cool 
water  is  good  for  swellings  and  Joram's  head  seems  to  have  grown  somewhat." 

Their  laughter  fills  the  recreation  ground  and  the  three  companions  continue 
to  tease  one  another.  Inwardly  however,  the  three  youths  savor  the  taste  of  for- 
bidden knowledge.  A  conspiratorial  gleam  lights  their  eyes  as  they  continue  their 
talk.  How  they  long  for  a  real  fight,  to  be  real  men.  How  powerful  and  imposing 
their  Nephite  guardians  look.  Proud  and  strong  in  their  armor,  they  seem  like 
demi-gods,  unstoppable  and  invincible.  Their  swords,  like  beams  of  sunlight 
rending  the  darkness  of  night!  If  not  for  the  covenant,  they  too  could  be  heroes 
instead  of  mere  boys. 

Hidden  by  a  copse  of  trees,  a  short  distance  away,  a  woman  stands  watching 
the  three  young  men  and  sighs  to  herself.  Every  day  Aramon  looks  more  and 
more  like  his  father,  dead  these  sixteen  years.  Though  he  is  not  yet  as  tall  as  his 
father  once  was,  he  bears  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  a  born  warrior.  Not  so 
long  ago,  the  bodies  of  her  son  and  his  friends  would  have  borne  the  scars  of 
more  than  just  friendly  boyhood  games.  Strangely,  her  son's  countenance  from 
his  proud  jawline  to  his  steely  eyes  and  sharp  hawk-like  nose,  gives  him  an  air  of 
having  experienced  things  that  no  young  man  in  this  city  has  experienced,  only 
heard  about.    She  prays  with  all  her  heart  that  it  remains  so. 

The  smooth  sound  of  whetstone  against  swordblade  creates  a  soothing 
rhythm  for  the  young  Nephite  soldier,  drowning  out  the  signals  of  pain  from  his 
aching  muscles.  His  feet  seem  to  pulse  with  a  life  of  their  own.  as  if  frustrated 
with  their  imprisonment  within  his  sandals.  A  soldier's  first  concern  is  the  state  of 
his  blade  and  so  he  continues  the  long  methodical  strokes,  watching  with  satis- 
faction as  he  hones  his  weapon.  Cradled  in  his  hands,  the  weapon  looks  like  a 
piece  of  cutlery.  Small  scars  along  his  heavily  muscled  arms  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  this  sliver  of  metal  is  no  eating  utensil,  nor  is  it  for  decoration  only.  Azure 
eyes  look  out  from  under  his  dark  brow  watching  the  interplay  of  I  nple- 

ment  as  the  polishing  and  refining  continues.  Sweat  trickles  down  his  smooth, 
tanned  face,  a  droplet  catching  on  the  end  of  his  aquiline  nose. "A  week  long  patrol 
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of  the  city  perimeter  and  the  surrounding  countryside,  with  no  sign  of  marauding 
Lamanites,  what  a  waste  of  time!  When  will  I  get  a  real  postin.  .  ." 

"Teancum!  Wake  up  soldier!  The  commander  wants  to  see  you  in  his  quar- 
ters." 

Just  as  abruptly,  the  broad  silhouette  of  the  patrol  leader  disappears,  his  gruff 
voice  still  echoing  around  the  rock  walls  of  the  barracks,  trailing  through  the  door- 
way in  the  direction  of  the  bathhouse.  The  bathhouse,  his  whole  body  tingles  at 
the  thought. 

Images  of  hot  water  and  the  perfumed  oils  of  home  wash  through  his  mind  as 
he  hurriedly  scrambles  back  into  the  rest  of  his  uniform,  brushes  the  worst  of  the 
dirt  from  his  cloak  and  then  runs  to  the  door,  wishing  he  could  follow  the  patrol 
leader  instead.  The  sound  of  his  footsteps  echo  around  the  Garrison  headquar- 
ters, the  regular  slapping  sound  slowed  only  by  the  occasional  salutation  to  a 
superior  officer. 

Moments  later,  Teancum  arrives  at  Helaman's  quarters.  Standing  in  the  door- 
way, he  takes  in  the  contents  of  the  room.  The  cubicle  is  small  and  contains  little 
of  the  trappings  associated  with  a  position  of  authority.  The  only  furniture  in  the 
room  is  a  very  small  bed,  much  like  Teancum's  own,  that  occupies  the  wall  to  the 
left  of  the  doorway.  A  writing  desk  fills  the  wall  to  the  right.  A  small  oil  lamp 
spreads  a  pool  of  light  across  the  desk,  revealing  piles  of  papyri,  scrolls,  message 
cords[2]  and  an  open  book  of  metallic  plates,  strewn  across  the  desk.  They  in 
turn  compete  for  space  with  a  huge  broadsword  that  stretches  the  whole  length 
of  the  table.  The  leather  bound  pommel  is  marked  with  the  imprint  of  powerful 
hands.  Teancum  notes  with  professional  interest  that  the  blade  looks  sharp 
enough  to  cleave  an  oak  in  two  and  still  hold  its  edge. 

In  the  middle  of  an  approving  nod,  he  is  surprised  by  a  voice  behind  him. 
"Beautiful,  isn't  it?  It  was  a  gift  from  a  friend  of  mine.  It  was  a  blade  that  he  once 
wielded  himself.  It  had  saved  his  life  many  times  and  still  he  gave  it  to  me  for 
doing  what  any  man  would  have  done.  Look,  on  the  hilt.  It  still  bears  his  name." 
Leaning  forward,  a  sharp  intake  of  breath  is  drawn  from  the  young  soldier's  lips 
as  each  of  the  letters  imprints  itself  in  his  mind, 

M-O-R-O-N-I 

"But  enough  of  my  senile  meanderings  young  Teancum,  I'm  sure  that  you  are 
wondering  why  I  have  summoned  you  here." 

All  thoughts  of  his  reason  for  being  here  had  been  banished  by  the  name  on 
the  sword.  "If  I  could  be  as  senile  as  you,"  Teancum  thinks,  "I  would  count  myself 
blessed."  Helaman's  deeds  had  long  been  the  stuff  of  legends.  Teancum  breathes 
deeply,  hoping  to  imbibe  some  of  the  heroic  atmosphere  that  permeates  the  room. 
"One  day,  one  day."  It  takes  a  physical  effort  to  pull  himself  back  to  the  present. 
"Guardsman  first  class,  Teancum,  reporting  as  requested,  Sir!" 
A  smile  briefly  plays  across  Helaman's  lips  before  it  comes  to  rest  as  a  father- 
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ly  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "Will  you  kneel  with  me  in  prayer,  Teancum,  so  we  can  invite 
the  Spirit  into  our  discussion  this  evening?"  At  this  request  peace  fills  the  room 
as  if  it  had  lain  dormant  on  the  bed,  waiting  to  be  awakened.  Both  men  kneel  and 
bow  their  heads.  As  the  older  man  begins  to  pray,  his  presence  fills  the  room, 
overwhelming  even  Teancum's  large  physical  size.  His  pleadings  on  their  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  they  protect  seem  to  be  gathered  up  by  attending 
angels,  to  be  swiftly  borne  to  the  courts  on  high.  He  speaks  of  covenants  made 
between  God  and  man,  of  weapons  long  buried,  of  courage  without  weapons,  of 
stalwart  Lamanite  faith,  of  fathers  long  dead  and  mothers  keeping  the  principles 
of  faith  alive  in  their  sons.  He  goes  on  speaking  of  trusts  exchanged  and  promis- 
es of  protection.  Tears  run  down  his  cheek,  little  pieces  of  his  soul  that  come  to 
a  halt,  glistening  as  they  nestle  into  his  greying  beard. 

The  prayer  ends  and  Helaman  rises,  laying  a  weathered  hand  on  the  sobbing 
young  guardsman's  shoulder.  "Oh  my  son,  I  see  myself  in  you  in  many  ways.  I 
too  was  impetuous  and  impatient  in  my  youth,  longing  for  adventure  and  fame. 
Something  tells  me  that  those  things  await  you  in  the  very  near  future.  But  recent- 
ly my  heart  has  been  troubled  Teancum.  There  are  rumors  that  the  Lamanites 
prepare  for  a  large  offensive  and  I  fear  that  the  people  may  lack  faith,  sufficient  to 
hold  them  back.  Something  troubles  me  more.  The  Spirit  whispers  your  name  to 
my  mind  and  this  puzzles  me." 

Teancum  still  has  not  arisen,  the  image  of  three  boys  ricochets  inside  his  skull. 
Head  bowed  he  draws  his  sword,  laying  it  across  the  palms  of  his  hands,  he  offers 
it  to  his  commander.  "Take  this  from  me  commander,  I  am  unworthy  of  your  trust. 
I  am  an  oath  breaker."  This  said,  his  weeping  intensifies  and  he  seems  to  shrink 
down  within  himself.  "I  thought  it  harmless  play  at  first,  but  their  hunger  for  more 
excited  me.  They  learned  so  quickly  and  so  well.  I  reveled  in  the  opportunity  to 
teach  and  as  their  prowess  increased,  so  too  did  my  pride.  I  have  perverted  three 
of  the  people  of  Ammon.  I  have  been  teaching  them  the  ways  of  our  people,  the 
way  of  war."  The  bowed  warrior  expels  a  large  breath  and  his  shoulders  slump 
down,  he  seems  to  await  a  death  blow. 

"Arise  my  son.  You  are  not  the  first  to  so  fall.  Take  solace  in  the  knowledge 
that  these  young  men  have  sworn  no  oath,  have  entered  into  no  covenant  with 
the  Almighty.  Still,  in  betraying  the  sacred  trust  given  us  by  this  people  you  have 
compromised  not  only  your  honor  but  the  honor  of  this  whole  garrison.  Their 
mothers  will  be  sorely  displeased.  This  you  must  atone  for.  I  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  transfer  you  to  a  new  posting  immediately.  Your  new  a 
Captain  Moroni,  will  be  informed  of  your  transgression.  Before  you  leave  I  also 
require  you  to  tell  the  boys  mothers  what  you  have  d 
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weapons  of  war,  as  their  fathers  did.   I  pray  that  will  day  never  come." 

Teancum  looks  up  surprised,  unsure  that  he  has  heard  correctly.  "The  long 
awaited  transfer  to  Captain  Moroni's  division?  Now,  at  his  moment  of  greatest 
transgression?  Restitution.  I  will  make  amends  in  everything  I  do!"  The  light  of 
the  oil  lamp  makes  the  wet  streaks  on  Teancum's  face  seem  to  dance  as  he  draws 
himself  up.  Helaman's  hand  still  rests  on  his  shoulder  and  as  he  looks  down  it's 
corded  length  and  into  the  eyes  of  his  commander.  He  sees  himself  reflected  in 
those  caring  eyes.  Clenched  right  fist  over  heart  he  speaks,  his  voice  solemn  and 
firm.  "Helaman,  although  I  am  not  of  your  flesh,  I  covenant  between  me  and  thee 
that  from  this  day  forth  you  will  be  truly  proud  to  call  me  your  son."  With  a  crisp 
salute  Teancum  leaves,  there  is  much  he  must  do. 

"Go  my  son,  I  have  always  been  proud  of  you,  as  I  am  of  all  those  I  have 
served  with.  You  will  receive  your  wish,  though  in  future  times  you  may  pray  that 
you  never  wished  it."  Again  Helaman's  knees  touch  cold  stone.  He  leans  for- 
ward on  his  bed,  the  coarse  woolen  blanket  bringing  memories  of  battles  won,  old 
wounds  and  lives  taken.  Once  more  he  prays. 


Endnotes 

1 .  The  winged  serpent  represents  Queztocoatl:  the  god  of  peace  and  knowl- 
edge. Legend  teaches  that  Queztocoatl  was  a  fair  skinned,  bearded  god  who  vis- 
ited the  Americas  only  briefly,  but  promised  to  return.  Mormon  theologians  have 
postulated  that  Queztocoatl  is  in  fact  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent,  such  as  the  Aztecs  and 
Toltecs  used  a  type  of  shorthand  that  involved  knots  tied  in  patterns  on  long  cords 
of  rope.  This  system  was  usually  reserved  for  important  messages  only,  such  as 
royal  decrees,  or  military  dispatches. 
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I  Went  to  Kingcome 

by  Jodi  Thorp 


A  waste  of  a  day  indeed  I  say 
For  I  didn't  but  move  or  go  astray 
I  laid  in  bed  and  there  I  read 
Oh  what  a  waste  of  a  day! 

For  Americans  as  we  all  know 
Are  active  people  on  the  go 
Days  of  wilt  can  cause  our  guilt 
Oh  what  a  wasted  day! 

Hello  said  Tom  I'm  back  from  play 
and  just  what  did  you  do  today? 
You  laid  undressed  a  filthy  mess, 
Did  you  waste  the  entire  day9 

I  don't  remember  the  entire  day 
For  I  didn't  chance  to  get  away 

But  the  vicar  came  to  run  the  church 
And  after  the  people's  trust  he  searched. 

With  friends  I  say  he  did  quite  well 
And  learned  of  many  stories  to  tell 
In  native  tongue  he  did  no  less 
And  he  thought  all  he'd  do  was  bless 

We  learned  of  silence  and  fitting  in 

And  tried  to  stop  the  abuse  of  gin 

We  watched  the  salmon  pulled  downstream 

And  oh  how  his  expression  gleamed! 

He  learned  to  power  the  boat  like  them 
and  I  say  dances  of  many  men 
We  laughed  and  smiled  but  did  not  bawl 
For  death  is  natural  when  the  owls  call 

Mark  is  gone  after  the  storm 
But  Keetah's  child  was  safely  born 
And  Jim  and  she  will  surely  wed 
For  back  from  school  she  was  lead 

I  miss  them  now  but  calm  remains 
for  I  know  the  owl  calls  the  names 

And  I  am  so  tired,  I've  done  so  much 
Have  you  really  ever  hear  of  such? 

The  village  was  beautiful 
The  people  amazing — 
Oh  what  did  I  do  anyv. 
I  went  to  Kingcome  to  I 
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Sovereignty 

by  Marc  Coppell 
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Christmas  1995 

by  Wilson  Tan 


Winter's  dawn, 

I  watched  in  muted  horror 

as  strangers  hewed  down  my  friends  and  family; 

dismembered  their  limbs, 

and  dragged  their  bodies  to  who-knows-where. 

I  wondered  about  them 

until  when  the  strangers  returned, 

for  me. 

I  screamed  a  voiceless  scream; 

Hot  blades  sank  in  my  side. 

In  helpless  agony 

my  life's  sap  oozed  from  my  wounds. 

As  they  dragged  me  off 

amidst  the  deathly  stench  of  pine, 

I  saw  my  brother's  corpse 

in  their  living  room; 

With  their  bright  lights, 

and  their  pagan  ornaments, 

defiling  his  dead  limbs. 

And  on  his  head  they  had  placed 

a  golden  angel 

bearing  a  silken  banner,  proclaiming: 

"Peace  on  earth 

and  to  all  mankind,  goodwill!" 
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